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MOSCOW FAIR! Helena Rubinstein s Contribution to the Russian Fair. 
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AEROSOLS 
by Synfleur 


Dut! there’s nothing finer 





















































SHAVE CREAMS, SHAMPOOS, SOAPS 





Spice DH.40 
lavender Bouquet OH-44 
Oriental Bouquet DH-54 
Rose OH-55 
Spicy Flora! Bouquet ON-56 
Lilac DH-72 
Bay Rum DH-89 
Lemon OH-94 ~ , ‘ re e 
seems die ce gal Svnfleur offers thi 
English Lavender DH-133 comprehensive line of 
Lovender Bouquet DH-150 perfumes espe ally 
PHARMACEUTICALS developed for aerosols 
Spice DH-40 Svnfleur’s ability to 
Medicinal On-70 create the finest ‘per 
COLOGNES — PERFUMES Bay Rum DH-89 
+ eer DH.94 fumes for special ap 
Lilec Bouquet DH-95 plications dates back 
Jasmin Bouquet DH-123 _ 
Floral Bouquet DH.147 to 1889. For this rea 


son you can be confi 
dent that the perfumes 


CREAMS. LOTIONS, COSMETICS 








a on listed here are abso- 
Lavender Bouquet DH-44 lutely perfect for youn 
Oriental rege + oats aerosols. High ranking 
Orange Blossom DH-59 In consumer preter 

sisal Gene inte ences, Synileur per- 
Lemon DH-94 fumes are sales-win 
HOUSEHOLD & AIR FRESHENER SPRAYS a ah ning fragrances. You 
Cernation rong can be sure that they 
Cotegne es will keep vour product 

Floral Bouquet DH.147 iil son 
Sdiedidhs Paes pape If you have a special 
Cedar Balsam Pine DH-33 problem, Synfleur’s 
SF yee ong extensive facilities and 
New Mown Hay DH-69 technical skills are. at 
Pek sal ened vour service. Confer- 
Jasmin Bouquet DH-123 ences are strictly con- 
PE ac ogc! fidential. If you need 
English Lavender DH-133 additional informa 
Lavender Bouquet DH-150 tion, write us. You can 


expect a quick reply 
to your inquiries. 


HAIR LACQUER PVP 


Synfleur Screntiric LABORATORIES, INC. 


=@ewrvicrtt &, &. ¥. 


ATLANTA + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO + MEXICO, D. F. » HAVANA « MONTREAL + Guatemala City + San Salvador » San Pedro Sula 
Managua « San jose « Panama « Barranquilla * Medellin + Bogota « Caracas « Maracaibo « Rio de Janeiro « Buenos Aires « Santiago 
New York Sales Office: Telephone Plaza 7-1960 


HE | OCKWOOD MEMORIAL LIBRA 





basic ingredient for anti-perspirant 


and deodorant sticks 









Available as a 40° w/w solution for making alcohol-sodium 
stearate sticks, Chloracel (sodium aluminum chlorhydroxy 
lactate complex) is non-destructive to fabrics... non-irritating 
to skin... the first material to permit the formulation of 


anti-perspirant cologne-type sticks. 


Write for complete data. 


Ts REHEIS COMPANY, INC. 
7 Berkeley Heights* New Jersey 
_ manufagturérs of 7 
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FEATURE ROLE 


| Whether fragrance plays a bit | casting director. Let us in on 
| part or one that’s “up in lights” | the act from the beginning. Let 
| on your advertising marquee, it | our experience dictate a dra- 
|plays a feature role in your | matic fragrance choice for you. 
|every product from lipstick to | Or let us custom-create the fra- 
toilet water, from cleansing | grance compatible with your 
|cream to bath powder. On its | entire cast of ingredients. 
|performance can depend the| We can help you get the critics’ 





| —— ——— 
p~— CRITICS’ CHOICE omy 














| Tibetole | successor failure ofthat product. | raves; assure you of good box- 
Critics acclaim our New artificial | | As producer, give us the oppor- | office; make your product a 
mush, TIBETOLE, the best under | tunity toserve as your fragrance | four de force ! 


study of the current perfumery 
season. Its performance matches 

in every detail that of the finest 

musk tonquin tincture: in true 
animal-note character; in potency; 
in effectiveness in perfumes and 
colognes; in stability and persist- 
ence in soap and cosmetic prepa- | 





rations. 
The one and only way you can dis- 
tinguish TIBETOLE from the orig- 
inal is in price. Needless to say, 
it is vastly less expensive. And, of 
course, ready “on cue” at all 
| times. Call or write for an audi- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_— 





tion (trial sample) of TIBETOLE. 
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COMPAGNIE PXRENTO, INC. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








New York Office: 507 Fifth Avenue Phone: MUrray Hill 7-5133 





COMPAGNIE PARENTO, LTD. « 73 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
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In the Fall, all subscribers to this publi- 
cation will receive a bonus issue, a big 
special six-in-one DOCUMENTARY 
EDITION of the American Perfumer 
and Aromatics. 

Popular demand is thus being served, as 
many of our more vocal Documentary 
fans have suggested that all five that 
have so far appeared in the Documen- 
tary series be re-published and bound 
between the two covers of a single edi- 
tion. 

But notice that we said: “Six-in-one 
Documentary Edition!” Yes, we are add- 
ing a sixth, an heretofore unpublished 
Documentary which will run, because of 
its nature and scope, into considerably 
greater length than any of its prede- 
RESEARCH Cessors. : - : 

In all, this special Edition will embrace 
Tertiary Alcohols, the Preparation of, Part II Kurt Kulka, Ph. D. 21 over 240 editorial pages containing a 
Dr. Naomi Nadal 30 wealth of technical data, procedure and 
oe é , formulations, as you can see from this 
run-down of ali that will be included: 
(1) HOUSEHOLD SPECIALTIES, an 
unpublished DOCUMENTARY, will be 
the lead-off feature in this special DOCU- 
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Bay Leaves—A Potential Source of Tannins .... 


In Vitro and Use Tests for the Evaluation of 
“Degerming” Agents .. Harry L. Rubenkoenig and Paul A. Majors 34 





PRODUCTION MENTARY EDITION. As we have 
The Development of the Synthetic Aromatics Industry said, “Household Specialties” will run 
over the Last Fifty Years ................ Dr. Yves-René Naves 27 into considerably greater length than any 
Brazilian Mint Production ........... Dr. Terrence R. M. Mollan 37 .. Saat iee oat aa 
will contain more up-to-date procedure 
MANAGEMENT covering a broader variety of products, 
will feature more chapters, more formu- 
The Nature of Trade Secrets ................... Delavan Smith 32 las, charts, graphs, tables, etc. 
Paper—The Package with Selling Talent ....... Harrison Young 41 And all of the following will be re-pub- 
. lished (editorial text only) in full: 
(2) A GUIDE TO AEROSOL PACK- 
DEPARTMENTS AGING, the widely acclaimed fore- 
New as = ” runner of our DOCUMENTARY series 
WE Se veseserseveseses 9, 51 Letters to the Editors ..... 57 which is still in (unfilled) demand. 
IE pa iain 6 biwiaig ah an 13 Packaging and Promotion 46, 47 (3) COSMETIC EMULSIONS, which 
Questions and Answers .... 17 Index to Advertisers ...... 64 appeared in June ‘58 and which set the 
New Equipment .......... 48 pattern and sparked the expansion of 
this popular series. 
(4) SURFACTANTS which appeared in 
OFFICES October °58 and is practically out-of- 
FRONT COVER print, owing to the numerous orders for 
Artist's sketch of the LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO extra reprints. 
Helena Rubinstein MeDonald~ Thompson, Richard McDonald-Thompson, Morton Me- (5) PRESERVATIVES AND ANTI- 
Beauty Kiosk at the Eubanks, 3727 W. Sixth Street peat. PP Sae S at, San OXIDANTS. ran in two installments 


i i Los Angeles 5, Calif. Dunkirk 
American National 7-539] 


Exhibition in Mos- 
cow, opening July 
25. 


in the January and February °59 issues; 
way up on the “wantedness” list, as in- 
CHICAGO E. L. Neff, 15 Castle Harbor dicated by demand for extra reprints. 

122 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago Isle, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. (6) PHARMACEUTICAL COSMET- 
pi —" ICS, the May °S9 issue DOCUMEN- 
TARY which seems destined to establish 
a new high for the Documentary series. 
We sincerely believe that by issuing this 
big BONUS six-in-one DOCUMEN- 
TARY EDITION we are rendering an 


FORT LAUDERDALE 
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invaluable service to our subscribers and 
adding to the stature of the American 
Perfumer and Aromatics. Additional 
copies of the DOCUMENTARY EDI- 
TION will be available at $7.50 each. 


James H. Moore, Jr. 
Publisher 





for the finest in floral and essentia/ oi/s 


BERTRAND SRERES. INC. 


443 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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For the fragrance 
with the 
split personality 


natural 
floral 


oils 


Natural floral oils 
give you assurance 
that your product will 
always have its 

“best foot forward”. 


Always stable, always 
fine, always with 

warmth, depth and lasting 
power. Analyze your 
present composition 
objectively and honestly 
consider how much better 
it could be with 


Charabot 
natural Flower 





Essences 


(( ». distributors in the U.S. end Conede for CHARABOT & CIE. successors to HUGUES AINE Grosse, France 


(C Fe 114 East 25th Street, New York 10, N.Y. + ORegon 4-0510 
. A 
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The Magic Touch of 


EASY DOES IT... 
EASY SELLS IT!... 


with Aerosols 









Aerosol Packaging 


can give your products 
“feminine appeal” 




























If you have a woman's product, and want to gain entry to milady’s 
chamber for it, consider the advantages of aerosol packaging. The 
convenience. The glamorous new container shapes, colors and textures. 
And the high state of development of the aerosol “art.” 

Aerosol packaging does seem to have a magic touch in helping to sell 
a woman’s product. Hair sprays are still the largest selling single 
aerosol product group—115 million units in 1958*. Aerosol colognes and 
perfumes have proved phenomenal sellers—shooting up from 5.4 million 
units as recently as 1955 to 28 million units in 1958*. Aerosol hand 
lotions and creams are showing a similar increase, as are aerosol personal 
deodorants. If you have a product in any of these fields—or a related 


one—you should be considering aerosol packaging right now! 


How General Chemical can help you 


General Chemical manufactures the right propellant for every cosmetic 
aerosol need under its trade name “Genetron.” These propellants can give 
your product exactly the right “push” your aerosol formulation requires. 


As a leading supplier of aerosol propellants, we will be glad to help 
you get started in aerosols. We will supply you with market information 
and technical data. We can tell you about promising new types of 
aerosol formulations developed in our laboratories. And we can give you 
information on how contract fillers can help you, from test marketing 
right through to full commercial production. The fact is, through 
the use of contract fillers you can get into aerosols without investing 
a cent in special equipment or personnel! 


Why not take advantage of these General Chemical services now? 


iP Die. 


Just call or write. 


*Estimated by Market Surveys Department, g e i e t r 0 4 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical Corporation, 
aerosol propellants 


Putting the ‘‘push"’ in America's finest aerosols 












Tye | 


wrens GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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It stands apart... 


b ecause it is bigger and brighter than the others and floats on the air 
like a happy red smile. Because when all the rest have broken away or 
popped in the wink of an eye, this one remained her friend the 
whole sunny day. D&O is much more subtle than a red balloon you can 
be sure! Accomplished and creative chemists are ready to meet your 
most abstract or specific perfuming need, drawing on the finest raw 
materials, the most modern equipment and more than 160 years of 
ESTABLISHED 1798 experience. Consistency, quality, technical assistance all combine with 


Spt these to make your perfume composition, like the red balloon, 


he one that stands apart. 
Our 160th Year of Sewice a P 
Technical assistance available on your premises 


dey solo rsroning DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


aromatic chemicals 
perfume bases 
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MINUTE NEWS .. .- 







The Helena Rubinstein Foundation, which last December initiated’ a 






Rubinstein $1,000 annual grant to the Maryknoll Sisters, has now established an 
Foundation Makes additional fund of $10,000, to be paid in five annual installments of 
Grant $2,000 each, for the training and support of Maryknoll Sisters. The 






Maryknoll Sisters, a Roman Catholic order of missionary nuns with 
headquarters at Maryknoll, N.Y., work for the poor and underprivileged 
in many parts of the world, primarily in underdeveloped territories 
with backward populations. The $10,000 Rubinstein Foundation World- 
Service Burse will be safely invested by the order and the interest from 
it will be used to support and educate one Maryknoll Sister after an- 
other for a lifetime of service. In making the initial grant, the Helena 
Rubinstein Foundation commended the order for their widespread work 
of interracial, intercultural and international charity. 

















Record sales of $613,985,639 which resulted in net income, after taxes, 
































McKesson Reports of $10,819,914, equivalent to $5.69 per share, were announced by 

Record Sales McKesson & Robbins, Inc., in its annual report for the fiscal year ended 
3 March 31. These earnings, the highest in the company’s history, com- 
5 pare with a net income of $9,877,258, equivalent to $5.28 per share, for 
q the preceding year. 


f A new resin copolymer which enables packers of aerosol hair prepara- 
New Resin for tions to control the after-spray permanency of their products simply 
Hair Sprays by varying the degree to which the resin is neutralized to impart water 
solubility has been introduced by the Resin Division of National Starch 
and Chemical Corp. Designated as Resyn‘®’78-3010, the new compound 
was said to be entirely unrelated in chemical composition to any pre- 
viously patented hair spray resins now in commercial use. According 
to National, the resin eliminates the need for complex formulation 
changes such as the addition of water soluble Lanolin or various plas- 
ticizers to alter hair spray properties. As an example of how the resin 
could be used, National said that a 50 per cent neutralization would 
produce a hair spray lasting several days after application. Conversely, 
neutralization as high as 90 per cent would make the Resyn highly 
water soluble, creating a hair spray with comparatively short life. 





; Scovill Manufacturing Company announces that as of July 27 the east- 
Scovill Announces ern district sales office of their cosmetic container division will be moved 
Move from its present location in the Chrysler Building East, in New York 

City, to their main office in Waterbury, Conn. Correspondence after 
this date should be addressed to 99 Mill Street, Waterbury 20, Con- 
necticut. 


Shipments of collapsible metal tubes for dentifrices, cosmetics and 

Metal Tube shaving creams were up considerably for the first four months of 1959, 

Shipments Up according to the Collapsible Tube Manufacturers Council. Shipments 
of cosmetic packaging units for this period were 35,283,000 as compared 
with 27,912,000 in the first four months of 1958, an increase of 27%, 
the Council stated. Shipments of tubes for dentifrices were up to 
192,019,000 units, as compared with 153,018,000 for this period in 
1958. The volume of tubes for shaving creams was 14,381,000 units 
compared to 13,436,000 for the comparable period. This marks an in- 
crease of 25% for dentifrices and 6.5% for shaving creams over the 
previous year, when the industry was suffering from the sharp initial 
impact of aerosol containers, according to the Council. 
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Home Health 
Bureau Established 


Knox Glass 
Reports Sales 
Increase 


Rehabilitation 
Fellowship 
Established 


Max Factor Sponsors 
Beauty Pageant 


Hooker Chemical 
Sales Up 


Industry 
People 





The establishment of a Home Health Information Bureau has been 
announced by Lehn and Fink Products Corporation. The Bureau will 
be sponsored by the company’s Lysol Division. The function of the 
Home Health Information Bureau will be to provide the public with 
up-to-date information on ways infection and disease can be fought in 
the home. Its director will be Dr. Robert F. Prindle, who has been 
director of research for Lehn and Fink since 1954. Before joining Lehn. 
and Fink, Dr. Prindle was director of the biochemical laboratories for 
11 years at Strong, Cobb and Co., pharmaceutical manufacturers. There 
he performed research in vitamins and antibiotics. A member of the 
American Chemical Society, he has published extensively on organic 
and pharmaceutical chemistry in professional journals. 


An increase of 39% in net income and an increase of 11% in net sales 
for the second quarter of fiscal 1959, over the same quarter in 1958, 
were reported to directors of Knox Glass, Inc. 


The creation of the Frank H. Rowe Memorial Fellowship in Rehabilita- 
tion for post-graduate training in physical medicine and rehabilitation 
in the United States for a physician from Australia was announced 
last month simultaneously in Melbourne and New York. The fellowship 
is being given by the World Rehabilitation Fund, Inc. in cooperation 
with the Australian Advisory Council for the Physically Handicapped, 
the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, and the Smith 
Kline and French Foundation. The fellowship was created to honor the 
late Frank H. Rowe, C.B.E., Director-General of Social Services, Com- 
monwealth of Australia, for his contribution to rehabilitation services 
internationally. The fellowship is for a minimum of one year and is 
subject to renewal. Training under the Frank H. Rowe Memorial Fel- 
lowship will be at the Institute of Physical. Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
New York University—Bellevue Medical Center, New York. 


For the third consecutive year, Max Factor is co-sponsoring, with the 
City of Long Beach and Catalina, Inc. the Miss Universe Beauty Pag- 
eant, which is being held in Long Beach, California, July 16-25. Now 
in its eighth year, the event will feature candidates from 42 countries 
and 47 of the United States. Max Factor will award all the cash prizes, 
which could total $15,400, to the winner and runners-up. In addition, 
the winner may be given an opportunity to make a personal tour abroad 
as Max Factor’s official golden anniversary beauty ambassadress. 


Sales of Hooker Chemical Corporation increased 24% while earnings 
increased 34% after taxes for the first six months of the company’s 
fiscal year ended May 31, 1959, compared with the like period of 1958. 
For the second quarter, the company showed a sales increase of 28% 
and an earnings improvement of 42% over the second quarter of 1958, 
Hooker declared in its semi-annual comparative statement of income. 


Dr. William J. King has been appointed manager of Colgate-Palmolive’s 
laboratory for dental medicine research, located on the New Brunswick 
campus of Rutgers University. Dr. King succeeds Dr. John W. Hein, 
who has accepted appointment as dean of the Dental School at Tufts 
University. Dr. John M. Longfellow has taken Dr. King’s place as head 
of the Oral Products Section of Colgate-Palmolive. Dr. Hyman Henkin, 
formerly Hair Products Section Head, has replaced Dr. Longfellow, and 
has been succeeded by Dr. Richard K. Lehne. . . . George W. Holt has 
been appointed to the newly-created position of manager of new product 
development, Packaging Group, Fibreboard Paper Products Corpora- 


tion. . . . Mr. Adrian Fayaud, president and general manager of 
Esperis, s.a., of Milan, Italy, paid an extended visit to cosmetic and 
perfume manufacturers in this country in May. . . . Charles L. Huis- 


king, chairman of the board of the Huisking Chemical Corp., was among 
those honored at St. John’s University’s 89th annual commencement. 
He received the honorary degree of Doctor of Commercial Science. 
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..let Maryland Glass design a 
bottle or jar for your exclusive use 


When you drop a packaging problem in our lap, the end result is more 
than a glass container. It is an idea... born of restless imagination, 
shaped by skilled hands, backed by years of sound experience. Our 
creative staff gives you a selling package that packs well, helps stop 
the eye and start the sale at the point of purchase. For a successful 
solution to your design problem, contact MARYLAND GLASS CORP., 
2153 Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


PACK TO ATTRACT IN 


MARYLAND GLASS 


BLUE « AMBER « FLINT 














superb rose effects at half the cost 
of rhodinol ex-geranium 


Rhodinol Shulton is superior to ordinary rhodinols in its freshness 
effect .. . its blending power . . . its compatibility with the finest per- 
fume materials ... and its stability in soap. * Shulton’s advanced 
research combined with the perfumer's artistry makes possible 

this rhodinol of finest quality and constant character. And you can 
rely on the quality of Rhodinol Shulton because it is free of impuri- 
ties, free of batch-to-batch variations. * Specify Rhodinol Shulton to 


procure these superb rose effects at only half the cost you might expect. 


SHULTON FINE CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF SHULTON, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6263 


Also available for the perfumer: BENZYL ACETATE * GERANIOL + HELIOTROPINE + ISOEUGENOL «+ LINALYL ACETATE 
RHODINOL SHULTON + NITRO MUSKS «+ VANILLIN, U.S.P. *© VANITROPE® ... Market tested in successful products 
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DESIDERATA 


Maison G. deNavarre, M.S., F.A.I.C. 


Alaska 


Returning from Europe in late 
April, my work in May took me 
across the western part of Canada, 
Vancouver Island and to Alaska. 
Anchorage is nestled almost in the 
pocket of Cook’s Cove. The sizeable 
airport is very up to date and does 
quite a business from a number of 
airlines. 

The people are very friendly and 
exceedingly hospitable. They live as 
we all do only it isn’t so crowded. 
The famous gold rush of yesteryear 
has its modern counterpart today. 
A population of Anchorage of 25,- 
000 a few years ago is now esti- 
mated to be 65-75,000. 

A number of things stood out to 
me. Most imported and some domes- 
tic goods are about double the price 
in the “Southern 48” as they refer 
to the rest of the U. S. (milk 49¢ a 
quart; bread 45¢, regular gasoline 
45¢ a gallon; fair steaks $5.00, etc.) 
Hotel space is booked to capacity. 
The Westward has combined with 
the Anchorage Hotel and are build- 
ing an addition in the space sepa- 
rating them. Some smaller hotels 
are there too, including a modern 
motel. 

Fourth Avenue, one of the main 
streets, was once reported to have 
been called the longest bar in Amer- 
ica by Bob Hope. He must have 
been joking for you can go into any 
main city and find as many or more 
bars on one street. But you never 
have seen more stores selling Alas- 
kan jade and black diamond (hema- 
tite) set in Alaskan gold nuggets 
and not cheap. 

There is a woeful need of hospi- 
tals although the Department of In- 
terior and the U. S. Public Health 
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Service operate a very large and 
modern hospital for tubercular na- 
tive Alaskans. 

In Seward a small company man- 
ufactures perfumes and toilet wa- 
ter. Quite nicely done. 

One senses that the main indus- 
tries, outside of tourists, are the 
many military camps, although An- 
chorage is in the throes of building 
the first Alaskan brewery. 

What a woeful lot, faces a home- 
steader. Alaskans (people from the 
“Southern 48” living in Alaska over 
ten years) tell me the good land is 
all homesteaded already. Then you 
have the hordes of mosquitoes, dry 
air to make you miserable, few 
bridges over the rivers, long frus- 
trating detours, the unusual grow- 
ing season produces few paying 
crops except fruits and vegetables 
that have a short growing period. 

Prices of ordinary home-size lots 
make New York’s Park Avenue 
seem not so expensive. The build- 
ings, from outward appearance, are 
below our usual standards. 

One senses a struggle to live so 
that “frills” become less important. 
One has to be friendly if he is to 
last. With it goes the most heart- 
warming hospitality. These people 
are going to build a great state if 
given a chance. But I am afraid 
that landgrabbers, fast buck artists, 
the naive, the curious and the non- 
builders of community life that al- 
ways follow a “rush,” are Alaska’s 
lot again. 


Stability of Nitrites 
and Nitrates 


Karal J. Mysels in No. 22 of text- 
book errors, points out that nitrites 
and nitrates of sodium and potas- 





sium are erroneously said by text- 
books to be readily decomposed by 
heat. The author found little if any 
decomposition at the melting point 
of the compounds (307 and 334 
C.) but decomposition started at 
about 600°C. Indeed, nitrites were 
also oxidized to nitrates at this tem- 
perature in the presence of oxygen. 
(J. Chem. Ed., 36, 302, 1959). 


Canadian TGMA Meeting 

Eventually got my T-Bird to give 
11 to 12 miles per gallon on the 
New York Thruway. It was cloudy 
the day we started for Whiteface 
Inn at Lake Placid and cloudy when 
we left five days later. Rained al- 
most continually during the conven- 
tion raising Cain with outdoor ac- 
tivities. Glad we were in the main 
lodge and not in one of the cabins. 

The Canadians have a half day 
of business and siesta the rest of 
the day preparing for the Presi- 
dent’s Cocktail Party, outgoing or 
incoming, or someone else’s cocktail 
party. The main speakers were 
James T. McCoy, André Ligne, Miss 
Doris Clark and Dr. C. A. Morrell 
(Director National Health and 
Welfare). 

Miss Clark made a strong case 
for selling Canadian women a ward- 
robe of perfume. (We prefer to call 
it fragrance.) Also told her audi- 
ence that the Canadian woman was 
a pretty smart gal these days and 
advertising should keep this in 
mind. Deplored Sex in fragrance 
copy. 

Mr. McCoy gave a straight to the 
heart talk on personal power and 
how to increase it. He lacked the 


(Continued on page 15) 
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Manufacturers of the Finest Terpeneless 
and Concentrated Citrus Oils 
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Industries for over 35 Years 
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(Continued from page 13) 
punch, however, due to nis monoto- 
nous voice. 

André Ligne, I have heard before 
when he was president of TGMA. 


Being an after dinner speaker 

suited him fine. And everyone en- | 

joyed him. If the cosmetic business STAN DS 
should flop, he could double as a 

very successful pundit. 


Dr. Morrell did his usual on how 
to stay in line with the law. Dr. 
George McKeown was there to give 
moral support from the cosmetic 
end of the department. 

Unfortunately, the tax boys who 
were expected to talk about the new 
tax bill didn’t show up (mainly be- 
cause their bill didn’t pass as 
quickly as they had hoped). How- 
ever, Secretary Agnes Howard did 
a good job answering questions. 

President “Joe” I. Stampleman 
turned the gavel over to Frank Mc- 
Callum, long active in TGMA mat- 
ters. 

*Twas a treat to see Peter Powell 
on his feet—even dancing. He has 
won his long bout with polio. 

The younger generation was in 
plenteous evidence and having fun. 
We all did, especially at the Farm- 
ers’ Night Square Dance. 










The 
Leaning Tower 


Pisa, Italy 


The Leaning Tower, 
built about 1173 A. D., 
is 179 feet tall. It leans 
16 feet off the perpen- 
dicular and is tilting at 
arate of %4 inch per dec- 
ade. It may collapse be- 
fore this century ends. 





Notes 
A new organic mercurial, di- 
phenyl mercuric ammonium pro- 
pionate, a “quat” germicide is 
available in solution and pure form 
. A direct reading ebulliometer 
for alcoho! determinations has re- 
cently been reported by Van Der 
Kloot and Tennly before the Amer- 
ican Society of Brewing Chemists ‘s 
at their 1959 annual meeting... and in FRAGRANCE BASES 


Dipheny! disulfide and related com- 


pounds have been tested for estro- 
genic activity (J. Pharm. Soc. Ja- 
pan, 79, 92, 1959) ... G. E. pres- 
ident Ralph Cordiner says instead it’s Se 








of tariff walls, and crying about 














foreign competition, manufacturers for FINISHED COMPOUNDS for 

should develop new products and 

automate... An antibacterial cloth 

has been devised after seven years PERFUMES, SOAPS, COSMETICS 

Se ee ee | and AEROSOL DISPENSED PRODUCTS 

nently antibacterial” ... While on | 

this subject, extruded plastic sheet- | a —* 
ing having an antigerm feature is | Look to us for help in giving your products added distinction 
also available . . . An odorless de- 

odorant “works by fixation,” ab- Sole American TOMBAREL FRERES, S. A. 
sorbing odors by a chemical reac- Representatives for 

tion. It can be added to toilet arti- : Grasse, France 

cles or used in food plants, hospi- 

tals, warehouses, etc.. .. A Ger- IMAGINATION * SKILL * RESOURCE 


man trade journal suggests that 1837 ¢ 1959 


dextrorotary lactic acid may be a TOMBAREL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


new cosmetic ingredient. It is now 725 BROADWAY «+ NEW YORK 3. N. Y. 


made by an Austrian firm .. . Her- 
cules Gallup Poll shows a potential A. C. DRURY & CO., Inc. 
insect repellent market of 25 mil- CHICAGO 


219 East North Water Street 





lion adults. ... 
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HmMu1sifier 


For ease of use — For dependable results — 


For solving difficult problems 


— 
Tegacid... 
Glyceryl Monostearate — Acid Emulsifying. For anti-perspirant — 
deodorant creams, lotions and ointments — all greaseless, medi- 
cated formulations. 
Tegin... 
Glyceryl Monostearate — Self Emulsifying. For neutral greaseless 
creams, lotions, ointments, suntan creams. 

_ 
Tegin 515... 
Glyceryl Monostearate — Non Self-Emulsifying. Used in conjunc- 
tion with auxiliary emulsifiers. 
Tegin P... 
Propylene Glycol Monostearate — Self Emulsifying. For greaseless 
creams—brushless shave, foundation, suntan: lotions — founda- 
tion, suntan, ointments. 

TRV + 
Lanolin Absorption Bases 
PROTEGIN X......... ISO-LAN 
For Creams, Lotions, and Ointments 
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UESTIONS & 


1340 COMPATIBLE QUATS 


Q. I have read with great interest your 
report on Compatible Quats in a recent 
issue of your magazine. 1 would appre- 
ciate any further information you might 
be able to give me on these materials, 
particularly whether or not they are in 
commercial production and who is manu- 
facturing them. W. J., Calif. 


1342: ETHOXYLATED ALCOHOL 


Q. The use of ethoxylated (cetyl) alcohol 
as an emulsifier in instant neutralizer was 
mentioned in a recent issue of your 
magazine. Please advise where we can 
purchase this material. Can we _ use 
ethoxylated (cetyl) alcohol as an emulsi- 
fier for our cold waves? C. T., Nebraska. 


1343: DENTIFRICES 


Q. Would you please provide us with 
data on creams and powders for use in 
dentifrices for artificial teeth? R.E.J., 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


1344: EYE SHADOW 


Q. We wish to develop an eye shadow 
using hues of red and/or violet. Are there 
certified colors available for such use? 


F.H.O., Hollywood, Calif. 





NSWERS 


The compatible quats are sold by the Armour Chemical Division, 1355 West 
Thirty-first Street, Chicago 9, Illinois, under the trade name of Ethoquad. We sug- 
gest you contact them for any information you wish. 


A. We suggest you try the Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware, or 
Dispergent Company, Box 55, Guilford, Connecticut, for a specialty emulsifier for 
this purpose. Ethoxylated (cetyl) alcohol can be used as an emulsifier for cold waves. 


A. In answer to your letter of May fourth, Sagarin’s book, COSMETICS: SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY would be the best one I could recommend to you for data 
on creams or powders to be used on artificial teeth. Basically, a dentifrice for arti- 
ficial teeth need not be any different than that for one’s own teeth. In general, how- 
ever, the powders used are somewhat more alkaline, containing such ingredients as 
the polyphosphates which act as cleaners as well as sterilizers. 


A. Only certified inorganic colors can be used in the eye area. Therefore, the eye 
shadow which you think contains some red coloring would, of course, be violating 
the Food and Drug Act. However, before making such a claim, you have to be 
quite certain that this is so, Ultramarine violets vary widely in their tinctorial power 
and in their shades. Furthermore, it would be possible to use carmine lake in such 
a product if so desired, as it is considered a natural coloring. The aluminum powder 
used in eye shadows can be obtained from the Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The fineness of powder required varies with the iridescence 
desired, and you may have to try several to get the effect you want. 


From time to time suggestions have been and will be made in this magazine with respect to processes, 
devices, p ond the like. It is not practicable for the writers and editors 
to have a patent ‘search or examination made in connection with each such suggestion. Our readers are, 
therefore, requested and indeed urged to determine for themselves whether any patent or other right 
will be violated before acting on any such suggestion. 
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What Happens When Another 
In Our Series of 


DOCUMENTARIES Is Published .. . 


LET'S FOLLOW THE 
ACTION! 


EXTRA COPY demand immediately becomes brisk; orders for the particular issue 
arrive via mail, phone and wire. Then there’s a noticeable pickup of new subs. For 
example, the impatient routing list reader who writes: “Enclosed is my subscription 
so I'll get a personal copy at home.” And from the prospective reader who feels he can 
no longer afford to hold out: “I am subscribing to your publication in order to avail 


myself of the Documentary series.” 


and so do the com- 


REPRINT SALES of the complete Documentary start piling in 
ments from the persons who place the orders, such as “Your work on Documentaries 
is excellent. Please continue.” And “We think this is one of the best series on 
Surfactants that we have ever seen published.” And “Enclosed is check for reprints 

. | am employed in pharmaceutical research and these reprints are wanted by five 
others beside myself for our own personal files.” Whenever a new Documentary ap- 
pears reprint sales of previous ones perk up, mostly as a result of running fractional- 
page “filler ads” .. . which is not only a good indication of the solid appeal of the 
Documentary series, but also a manifestation of how the readers’ interest carries over 


to the advertising columns. 


DOCUMENTARIES IN 
ACTION! 


. . » where and how they are being USED 


As you scan the names appearing opposite, you begin to get an idea of WHERE the 
in cosmetic, toiletry, pharmaceutical, soap, 
. in large, 


Documentaries are being put to use. . . 
chemical, chemical specialty, aromatic and various other industries . . 
medium and small firms . . . in testing and consulting labs, in schools of pharmacy, 


in private, industrial and government libraries, etc. 


. . « and here’s what they have hadtosay .. . 


“The series helps direct the efforts of our product development.” . 
that a book-bound version of all of the series would be of value as a permanent refer- 
ence.” . . . “Want more of same. Why not repeat the series as new data becomes 
available.” . . . “There is great need for such information. We need more!” . . . “Every 
basic phase of the industry should be covered by experts and then reviewed at biennial 
. . “Feature similar documentaries for application to flavor, food and 
. . . “Keeping us abreast of the latest scientific developments is a 
boon to chemists and a feather in your cap.” . . . “Wonderful on a stimulating basis 
for discussion of the subject matter with my associates.” . . . “The best improvement 
in many years.” . . . “They have been excellent reference tools in our lab.” . . . “We 
enthusiastically await the presentation of additional subjects in like manner.” . . . 
“The best I’ve seen—should be of great value to all chemists.” . . . “The series will 
benefit both the chemists and your publication.” 


.. “I am certain 


” 


periods.” . 
pharmaceuticals.” 
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REPRINT BUYERS 
IDENTIFIED 


A partial list of organizations who have 
ordered extra reprints: 


Abbott Laboratories 

The Upjohn Company 

Eli Lilly And Company 

Cutter Laboratories 
Sterling-Winthrop Research Institute 
Chemo Puro Manufacturing Corporation 
Old Empire 

Clearing Chemical Laboratories 
Loyola University 

New England College of Pharmacy 
Fries Bros. Inc. 

Airkem, Inc. 

Charles Albert Smith Limited 

The University of Buffalo 

The Kamlet Laboratories 

Toni 

The Procter & Gamble Co. 

Prince Matchabelli, Inc. 

Lehn & Fink Products Corporation 
Vestal Incorporated 

Swift & Co. 

Pharma-Craft Corporation 

N.V. Chemische Fabriek 

R. H. Macy & Co. Inc. 

Atlas Powder Company, Canada, Ltd. 
University of Arkansas 

Hysan Products Co. 

Braun Chemical Co. 

Golden Peacock, Inc. 

Armour And Company 

E. |. DuPont 
Dept. of Health, 
State University Of lowa 

The Hart Products Corp. 

Rockwell Products Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Aero-Chem Labs. 

Lawrence Richard Bruce Research Labs. 
West Laboratories, Inc. 

Royce Chemical Co. 

J. A. Tumbler Lab. 

Rohm & Haas Company 

Vytone Labs. 

Celanese Corporation Of America 
Foster D. Snell, Inc. 

Peck’s Products Company 

Verona Aromatics 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 

The Charles Marchands Co. 

Carroll Dunham Smith Pharmacal Co. 
Foremost Food & Chemical Co. 
Process Chemicals Co. 


Education, & Welfare 


Awtrican, Patymor 


AND AROMATICS 


48 West 38th St., New York 18. 
LOngacre 5-3320 
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& Finer F ragrance... 


Bater Dermatological Safety 


fEMODERMS |) FIRMENICH 


Seven years of original research have been rewarded by the discovery FIRMENICH INCORPORATED 
and development of a new group of controlled and reproducible perfume 

compositions for cosmetic and pharmaceutical products. We call them FIRMENICH 6 CIE 
CHEMODERMS, for their chemical purity and dermatological safety. H NAEF & CIE 
Exhaustive tests prove them free of primary irritants. Leaders in the ey 

treatment of allergies hail them as an important step in the elimination of 

sensitivity to perfumes. Now available in ten of the most desirable, 

panel-accepted fragrances. CHEMODERMS will enhance your next 

cosmetic creation, enlarge your markets, and enliven your presentations 


and promotions with vital and timely appeals. 





a a 


a STOCK DESIGN that has 
a CUSTOM-STYLE LOOK 


This attractive bottle gives your product an 
unmistakable touch of elegance. For regular lines 
or special promotions it's a proved performer 

. one that deserves your special attention. 
Available in a range of 7 sizes, from 2 drams to 
8 ounces. Supplied either plain or with 


fired-on ceramic labels. 


CARR-LOWREY 
GLASS CO. 


{ 
[Nesignets and manufactutets of fine glass CONLALILETS 
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Factory and Main Office: BALTIMORE 3, MD « New York Office: 415 MADISON AVE « Chicago Office: 1572 MERCHANDISE MART 
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The Preparation of 
Tertiary Alcohols 


Part II 


DR. KURT KULKA* 


There is a marked difference in the chemical behavior of primary 
and secondary alcohols when compared to tertiary alcohols. Whereas 
primary alcohols would result from the hydrogenation of aldehydes 
and secondary alcohols from ketones by the same process, tertiary 
alcohols cannot be derived from carbonyl compounds under iden- 
tical conditions. Here is the second part of Dr. Kulka’s study. 


T he preparation of linalool is described by Normant 
(35) as follows: 

24 g. magnesium are introduced into 200 cc. dry 
tetrahydrofuran and a trace of iodine is added. The 
equivalent amount of vinylbromide dissolved in an equal 
amount of tetrahydrofuran is then added dropwise 
under agitation. The resulting magnesium halide is 
cooled in an ice bath and a solution of 101 g. of methy]l- 
heptenone (2-methylhept-2-en-6-one) in an equal vol- 
ume of anhydrous ether is added with vigorous agita- 
tion.. After the addition, the reaction mass is agitated 
for an additional hour and then permitted to stand for 
12 hours at room temperature. Then a saturated aque- 
ous solution of ammonium chloride is added to decom- 
pose the magnesium complex. The organic layer is 
separated, dried, the solvent distilled and approxi- 
mately 103 g. of dl-linalool (83% of theory) obtained 
by distillation in vacuum. 

Ramsden et al (34) described the preparation of 
linalool as follows: 

Vinylmagnesium chloride is prepared from 53.5 g. 
magnesium, 137.5 g. vinylchloride and 475 g. tetrahy- 
drofuran. The solution is freed from unreacted mag- 
nesium particles by filtration. To this solution is added 
over a 1% hour period at a temperature of 30-35° C, 
252 g. methylheptenone (2-methylhept-2-en-6-one). 
After the addition, the reaction mass is agitated for 
an additional hour and then hydrolyzed with 172 cc. 
of 37% hydrochloric acid and 252 cc. water. The or- 
ganic layer is washed with water, dried, filtered and 
distilled in vacuum. The linalool section amounts to 
246.7 g. (80.5% of the theory) boiling at 65-68° C at 
6 mm. 

Certain tertiary aromatic alcohols are prominent 
among the products used in perfumery and mentioned, 
for example, by Bedoukian (36), Maurer (37) and 


*Director of Applied Research 
Fritzsche Brothers Inc., New York 
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West, Strausz and Barton (38). Their use is rather 
limited due to their relatively high prices. One of the 
best known among them is: 

CH 


Y\ _o¥,-C-OH 


| 


\ CH 


Dimethylbenzylcarbinol 


which was originally prepared by Grignard from benzyl 
magnesium bromide and acetone (39). It can be ob- 
tained today by adding an acetone-ether solution gradu- 
ally to benzyl magnesium chloride in ether solution, 
keeping the reaction temperature at 50-55° C. 

One of the latest additions to this group of alcohols 
is diisopropylbenzylearbinol, a liquid boiling at 139- 
140° C at 8 mm. It is used in musk compositions. Its 
preparation is described by Bollmann and Hempel (40) 
as follows: 

47 g. magnesium, activated by 2 cc bromine, are re- 
acted with 10g. benzylchloride in 140 g. diethylether or 
methylbutylether. A solution of 220 g. benzylchloride 
and 620 g. ether is gradually added. After the addi- 
tion, agitation is continued for 15 minutes. To this 
magnesium halide ether solution, 228 g. diisopropyl- 
ketone dissolved in 115 g. ether are added over a period 
of 1144 hours at a temperature of 29-30° C. Agitation is 
continued for % hour, after which the reaction mass 
is decomposed with sulfuric acid and water. The car- 
binol is recovered in a yield of 200 g. 

The preparation of branch-chained tertiary alcohols 
is of interest because it is well known that branching 
of the chain influences the organoleptic properties of 
compounds in many cases. 

By the Grignard reaction, this type of alcohol is gen- 
erally obtained in relatively low yields. 

Krug, Choate, Walbert and Leedy (41) dealt with this 
problem and reported that the reaction of ethylmagne- 
sium bromide with diisobutylketone yields, besides the 
desired diisobutylethylearbinol, considerable amounts 
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of by-products, due to enolization and reduction. In 
order to obtain better yields, an excess of the Grignard 
reagent to the ketone is necessary. 

Thus 218 g. (2 moles) of ethylbromide and 48.6 g. 
(2 moles) magnesium turnings are reacted in anhy- 
drous ether to give a total of 500 cc. This magnesium 
halide ether solution is reacted with a 1:1 ether solu- 
tion of 142 g. (1 mole) diisobutylketone. After work- 
ing up the reaction product in the usual manner, the 
tertiary alcohol is obtained in a 40% yield, besides 20% 
by-products due to enolization and reduction, and 40% 
unreacted diisobutylketone. 

(Young and Roberts (42) prepared triisopropyl- 
carbinol and diisopropyl-s-butylearbinol by the addition 
of the corresponding lithium alkyl to diisopropylket- 
one. ) 

As can be imagined, many improvements of the Grig- 
nard reaction were suggested in the course of the years. 
However, it is not the purpose of this paper to deal with 
all of them. 

Already in 1899, Barbier (43) carried out the reac- 
tion with the halide and the ketone present at the same 
time. This thought was revived by Davies and Kipping 
(44) who said that in many cases the preliminary prep- 
aration of the Grignard reagent is not necessary. Thus 
tertiary alcohols can be obtained by adding the mixture 
of a ketone or an ester with the alkyl or aryl halide to 
magnesium covered with ether. The formation of hydro- 
carbons is greatly avoided by this technique. Among 
other products, triethyl carbinol, benzyl phenyl methyl 
carbinol, benzyl methy] ethyl carbinol were prepared in 
this manner. It is obvious that this one-step procedure 
is highly desirable from a production point of view. 
Recently Forbath (45) described a commercial produc- 
tion of dimethyl benzyl carbinol in a one-step process. 
Benzyl chloride and acetone are alternately added with 
ethyl ether to a stainless steel, agitated and jacketed 
reaction vessel. Thin magnesium turnings are simul- 
taneously added, forming the Grignard reagent which 
reacts immediately with the acetone present to form 
the magnesium complex. The reaction temperature is 
kept at 35-40° C. 

A similar technique is indicated with halides having 
an ethylenic linkage. Thus, to avoid the coupling of two 
allyl radicals, a mixture of the unsaturated halide and 
the ketone is added gradually, under agitation, to mag- 
nesium and ether. 

2. While the reaction of Grignard reagents with 
formates produces secondary dialkyl carbinols in which 
the two alkyl groups are alike, for example di-n-butyl- 
carbinol: 


HCO-OC.H; + 
OH 


2 C,;H,MgBr — 


the interaction of Grignard reagents on acetates and 
esters of higher carboxylic acids will give tertiary al- 
cohols in which two or three of the alkyl, aryl or aralkyl 
groups are alike: 


R 
hydrolysis 





R-CO‘OR’ 2 R’MgX — R’’-C-OMgxX 


R” 
R 

R’-C-OH MgXOH 
R” 
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The availability of many esters and the generally 
satisfactory yields make this process attractive. 

Side reactions caused by reduction and fission in- 
crease with branching of one or both of the reactants 
(ester and Grignard reagent). 

Diphenylmethylearbinol is an example whereby two 
aryl groups are alike. Its preparation is described by 
Allen and Convers (46) as follows: 


CH;CO-OC.H; + 2 C;sH;MgBr — (C,;H;).-CO-OMgBr. 


| CH; 
hydrolysis 


(C,H;).-C-OH + MgBrOH 
CH; 


To 27 g. (1.1 moles) magnesium turnings are added 
a mixture of 30 g. bromobenzene and 70 cc. dry ether. 
The mixture is slightly warmed to start the reaction. 
Under cooling and agitation, a mixture of 151 g. bromo- 
benzene and 30 cc. absolute ether is added during ap- 
proximately 1 hour (vigorous reflux!). After comple- 
tion of the addition, agitation is continued for 10 min- 
utes, the reaction mass cooled in an ice water bath and 
44 g. (4 mole) dry, purified ethyl acetate dissolved in 
an equal volume of ether are added during 12 minutes. 
The cooling bath is removed and agitation is continued 
for 10 minutes to complete the reaction. Cooling is 
resumed and the magnesium complex decomposed with 
a solution of 50 g. ammonium chloride and 150 cc. 
water. 

Triphenylearbinol is an example whereby all three 
aryl groups are alike. Its preparation is described by 
Backmann and Hetzner (47) as follows: 


2 C,.H;MgBr + C,H;-CO-OC.H; — 
(C,H;);;COMgBr + MgBr-OC.H; 


hydrolysis 
(C.H;);;C-OH + MgBr-OH 





(C;H,);-COMgBr 


Phenylmagnesiumbromide is prepared from 27 g. 
(1.1 moles) magnesium, 181 g. (1.15 moles) bromo- 
benzene and 450 cc. anhydrous ether. To the resulting 
solution, 75 g. (% mole) ethyl benzoate in 200 cc. dry 
benzene is added at such a rate that gentle reflux can 
be maintained (cooling is necessary). After comple- 
tion of the addition, reflux is maintained for 1 hour. 
The reaction mixture is cooled in an ice salt bath and 
decomposed slowly with 1.5 Kg. cracked ice and 50 c.c. 
concentrated surfuric acid. If necessary, an additional 
50 g. ammonium chloride is added to facilitate the de- 
composition of the magnesium complex. When all the 
solids are dissolved, the benzene layer is separated, 
washed first with water, then with a sodium bicarbonate 
solution and again with water. The solvent is removed 
by distillation and any remaining unchanged bromo- 
benzene and biphenyl which may have formed are re- 
moved by steam distillation. The solid reaction product 
is collected on a Buchner funnel, washed with water 
and dried. The crude product: 120-125 g. is recrystal- 
lized from carbon tetrachloride to yield 116-121 g. tri- 
phenylearbinol. 

Among the many examples of this reaction and re- 
ported yields, only a few more need to be mentioned 
here. Thus 2,3-dimethyl-2-butanol was prepared in a 
92% yield from ethylisobutyrate and methylmagnesium 
bromide by Wibaut et al (48). Yields ranging from 
40-83% were reported for 18 aliphatic carbinols by 
Church, Whitemore and McGrew (49). 
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3. The preparation of cyclic tertiary alcohols from 
the interaction of esters and dimagnesium halides was 
first reported by Grignard and Vignon in 1907 (50). 
Thus 1-methylcyclohexanol] is obtained in a 45% yield 
from the interaction of ethyl acetate on the dimagne- 
sium compound of 1,5-dibromopentane: 

BrMg-CH,.-CH; OH 
CH:-CH, 
CH, ~ C cH 
CH.-CH, 
BrMg-CH,-CH: CH; 


CH;-CO-2C.H; + 


More recently Nenitzescu and Necsoiu (51) reacted 
the dimagnesium compound of 1,5-dibromopentane and 
1,4-dibromobutane with esters of saturated monobasic 
acids, aromatic acids, halogen acids, saturated dibasic 
acids and 1,2 unsaturated acids, to obtain the corres- 
ponding cyclic tertiary alcohols in yields ranging from 
50-65%. 

The general procedure is as follows: 

0.3 g. magnesium and 50 cc. absolute ether are agi- 
tated. Then 0.1 mole of the dibromo-derivative, diluted 
with 260 cc. absolute ether, is added at such a rate that 
gentle reflux is maintained. After completion of the 
addition, reflux is maintained for an additional hour. 
The reaction mass is cooled in an ice bath and 0.2 moles 
of the ester, diluted with 40 cc. absolute ether, are 
added dropwise under agitation. After standing over- 
night, the reaction product is decomposed with dilute 
sulfuric acid or acetic acid, washed with an aqueous 
solution of sodium carbonate, and the ether is removed 
by distillation. The residue is refluxed for 1 hour with 
0.5 moles of a 40% alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution. 
The alcohol is distilled, the residue diluted with water, 
the tertiary alcohol taken up with ether and eventually 
rectified. 

4. By the interaction of 3 moles of a Grignard re- 
agent with one mole of diethyl carbonate, alcohols hav- 
ing three identical groups attached to the carbon hold- 
ing the hydroxyl group (symmetrical tertiary alcohols) 
are produced: 

C.H;-O 

C=0 + 3RMgX — R;-COMgBr+2C,.H;OMgBr 

C.H;-O 

hydrolysis 


R 
R-C-OH + Mg(OH)Br 


R 

Triethyl carbinol was prepared by Moyer and Marvel 
(52) in the following way: 

Into a reaction flask are placed: 107 g. (4.4 moles) 
magnesium turnings and 800 cc. anhydrous diethyl 
ether. The reaction is started by adding 5 cc. ethyl 
bromide. 480 g. (4.4 moles) ethyl bromide in 1 liter 
anhydrous diethyl ether is added under agitation at 
such a rate that gentle reflux is maintained (approxi- 
mately 2 hours). After completion of the addition, 
agitation is continued for 2 hours. To the resulting 
Grignard reagent is added over a period of approxi- 
mately 3 hours, under agitation, a solution of 156 g. 
(1.32 moles) diethyl carbonate in 200 cc. absolute 
diethyl ether. Agitation is continued and the reaction 
mass heated on a steam bath for 1 hour. The reaction 
mass is hydrolyzed by pouring it into 1.5 Kg. ice and 
a solution of 300 g. ammonium chloride in 600 cc. water. 
The ether is distilled and the alcohol is fractioned, boil- 
ing at 139-142° C. From the low boiling section, an- 
other portion of the tertiary alcohol can be obtained by 
adding 5 g. anhydrous potassium carbonate, filtration 
and distillation. The total yield is 125-135 g. (82-88% 
of the theory). 
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Using this process, the following tertiary alcohols 
were produced in the indicated yields: 


tri-n-propyl carbinol: 75% yield. 


tri-n-butyl “" 84% 
tri-n-amyl ” 75% 
tri-n-heptyl ? 72% 


5. In general, esters are better suited for the prepara- 
tion of tertiary alcohols than the corresponding car- 
boxylic acids. A few processes using carboxylic acids 
are noteworthy: 

Tertiary carbinols are prepared by the “carbonation”’ 
of a Grignard reagent, whereby the resulting halo- 
magnesium salt is treated with an excess of the same or 
a different organomagnesium compound. Huston and 
Bailey (53) prepared in this way 16 aliphatic tertiary 
alcohols in yields ranging from 40-60%, by slowly add- 
ing 1 mole of the acid in ether solution to 3.4 moles of 
a primary Grignard reagent and refluxing the reaction 
mass for 2 hours. The yields could be increased by 
higher reaction temperatures. Thus the acid was added 
in benzene solution (200 cc. benzene per mole of acid) 
and part of the ether distilled off until the temperature 
reached 83° C. By this procedure, the yield of 2-methy]- 
3-ethyl-3-pentanol was increased from 53 to 70%. 

In the aromatic series the reaction of phenylacetic 
acid and related acids or their salts with a Grignard 
reagent was reported by Grignard (54) whereby 1.5 
moles ethylmagnesium bromide in ether solution is 
added at 0° C. to a suspension of chloromagnesium 
phenylacetate in ether: 


C,H;;CH,COOMgC!1 + C.H;MgBr — 
C,H; CH(MgBr)COOMgC! + C,H; 


Tertiary aromatic alcohols such as: 


C.H; 
7 ) C-OH Diethylphenylcarbinol 
\, C.H; 


are prepared by hydrolysis of an intermediate com- 
pound formed in the reaction of a carboxylic acid or 
salts of such acids with a Grignard reagent (55). 

Thus 48 parts magnesium, 218 parts ethylbromide 
and 300 parts ether are reacted in the usual manner. 
To the resulting solution, 122 parts of benzoic acid, 
dissolved in ether, are added with cooling and under 
agitation. Ethane is liberated and after standing for 
several days, the reaction mass is decomposed with ice 
water and sulfuric acid. The organic part is treated 
with sodium carbonate solution to remove any unre- 
acted benzoic acid. Fractionation in vacuum yields 
diethylphenylcarbinol. 

In the reaction of an acid halide with a Grignard 
reagent an intermediate ketone is formed, which reacts 
with another mole of the Grignard reagent. Thus in 
this reaction, 2 moles of the Grignard reagent are 
necessary for 1 mole of the acid halide: 








OMgX 
MgXCl 
a. R-CO-Cl + R’MgX — R-C-Cl 
R’ 
R’MgX R 
b. R-CO-R’ R’ OH 
hydrolysis Cc 
R’ 


Acid anhydrides react with Grignard reagents in 
the proportion 1:4 according to: 
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R-CO yO 
a 8) 2 R’MgX — 2 R-C-R + O(MgX), 
R-CO 
O R 
b. R-C-R 2 R’MgX — 2 R’-C-OH 


R’ 
6 In those cases where the direct hydrolysis of a 
halide to the alcohol is not indicated, for example on 
account of poor yields, the corresponding Grignard 
reagent can be oxidized with air or oxygen to the 
alcohol: 
RX + Mg > RMgX 
O, 
RMgX ——~> ROMgX 
‘re 
R -OH 
The reaction which is well known was applied and 
studied by Goebel and Marvel (56), Whitemore and 
Homeyer (57), Whitemore, Marker and Plambeck (58). 
Sven Olovy Lawesson, Yang and Kharasch (59) re- 
ported recently a novel displacement reaction by which 
aryl and alkyl Grignard reagents are reacted with 
tertiary butyl hydroperoxide to give the corresponding 
alcohol (or phenol) in excellent yield: 


(CH;);CO-OH 





RX + Mg — RMgX ROMgX 


| hydrolysis 
R-OH 


The outstanding reference book on Grignard Reac- 
tions is by Kharasch and Reinmuth: “Grignard Reac- 
tions of Nonmetallic Substances” (60) 

Much useful information regarding the Grignard 
reaction can be obtained from a recent paper: “Grig- 
nard for Commerce” by Gushee in collaboration with 
Waugh and Waugh (61). 


Tertiary Alcohols from the Interaction of a Halide 
on an Ester with Sodium 


A condensation reaction in which sodium instead of 
magnesium is used was reported by Morton and Stevens 
(62). 

Thus triphenylearbinol was prepared from a phenyl 
halide with ethyl benzoate, diethyl carbonate or diethyl 
oxalate and sodium, using as the solvent benzene or 
diethyl ether. 

The general procedure is as follows: 

The halide, the ester, sodium and the solvent are 
placed into a bottle which is stoppered, and set aside 
until the sodium has completely reacted. The reaction 
product is diluted with water and unreacted components 
and the solvent removed by steam distillation. The 
maximum yield of 98% of the theory is obtained from 
the reaction of 0.2 moles chloro- or bromobenzene, 0.1 
moles ethyl benzoate, 0.4 moles sodium and 200 ce. 
absolute ether. 

Applying this general procedure, Morton, Myles and 
Emerson (63) prepared tribiphenylcarbinol: 

3 CsH,;CH,Cl(p) + (C.H;O).CO + 6 Na 

(p areas | + 3 NaCl + 2 NaOC.-H; 


| hydrolysis 
(p C.H;C.H,)s Cc OH T NaOH 


188.5 g. (1 mole) p-chlorobiphenyl (recrystallized), 
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47.2 g. (0.4 moles) ethyl carbonate (redistilled), 1.5 
liters anhydrous benzene are heated under agitation. 
As soon as the reaction mass starts to reflux, 2 g. 
powdered sodium are added, to start the process. This 
can be observed by a color change from yellow to brown. 
28 g. powdered sodium are then added over a period of 
one hour. Agitation and reflux are continued for two 
hours. The reaction mass is cooled and 75-100 cc. abso- 
lute alcohol are added. After all traces of sodium have 
reacted, 500 cc. water are added and the solvent and 
unreacted components are removed by distillation. 
After purification, a yield of 35-40% of the desired ter- 
tiary alcohol is obtained. 

A novel route to Grignard reagents, using organic 
halides and sodium, was developed by the U.S.I. labora- 
tories. 

RCI] + 2Na ——~ RNa + NaCl 
RNa + MgCl. — RMgCl + NaCl 

The advantages of this reaction are: sodium is less 
expensive than magnesium and hydrocrabons can be 
used instead of ether. 


The Reformatsky Reaction 


The interaction of a carbonyl compound, an a-halogen 
ester and zinc in the presence of a proper solvent is 
known as the Reformatsky reaction. It was described 
by its author in 1887 (64). In the course of the reac- 
tion, the halogen compound combines with zinc to form 
an organo-zinc-halide which on reaction with the car- 
bonyl compound forms a complex. The Reformatsky 
reaction product, an a-hydroxy-ester, is liberated by 
hydrolysis. If a ketone is brought into the reaction, the 
aleohol group will be tertiary: 





hydrolysis 
C-OZnX —> C-OH + XZnCl 
HCl 
CH.COOC.H CH,COOC..H 
The Reformatsky reaction was studied rather ex- 


tensively and some of the consequent findings are listed 
here. 

Natelson and Gottfried (65) found a reaction tem- 
perature of 90-105° necessary to obtain yields up to 
60-70% of the theory. In this temperature range the 
reaction proceeds rapidly but is able to be controlled. 
A 1:1 toluene-benzene mixture as the solvent will 
maintain this desired temperature range. 

On account of higher yields, zinc is preferred over 
magnesium which is sometimes used in this reaction. 

A general procedure, using bromoacetic ester, is as 
follows: 

A solution, consisting of 800 cc. benzene, 700 cc. 
toluene, 334 g. (2 moles) of bromoacetic ester and 2 
moles of the respective ketone, is prepared. 300 cc. of 
this solution is placed into the reaction flask and 130 g. 
(2 moles) of cleaned zinc foil, cut up in strips, is added. 
A few crystals of iodine are added and agitation started. 
The mixture is heated from a steam bath and when a 
vigorous reaction sets in, the heat is cut down and 
the remainder of the above solution is added at such 
a rate that will maintain gentle reflux. After comple- 
tion of the addition, agitation is continued for an addi- 
tional 2 hours. At this point, practically all the zinc 
should be dissolved. The reaction mixture is permitted 
to come to room temperature, cooled and decomposed 
with sufficient dilute sulfuric or hydrochloric acid to 
dissolve the formed zinc hydroxide. The organic layer 
is separated, washed with water, and the desired Re- 
formatsky compound obtained by vacuum distillation. 

Hussey and Newman (66) found that low yields ob- 
tained in this reaction are often due to enolization side 
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reactions. The yields may be (but not in all cases) 
greatly increased by using a large excess of zinc and 
the bromoester over the carbonyl compound. In study- 
ing the reaction, 5,8-dimethyl-l-tetralone was used as 
the carbonyl compound. The highest yield, i.e. 86%, 
was obtained when the reactants were used in the fol- 
lowing proportions: 0.23 mole of the ketone, 0.69 mole 
of zinc and 0.69 mole of the bromoester. In this process 
the bromoester and the freshly washed zinc (20 mesh) 
and a few crystals of iodine are added over a 34 hour 
period to a refluxing ether-benzene-ketone solution. 
After completion of the reaction, the reaction mass is 
hydrolyzed and the Reformatsky reaction product ob- 
tained by vacuum distillation. 

Karrer and Engster (67) used the Reformatsky re- 
action in a rather interesting manner in the synthesis 
of carotenoids: 


CH; 


CH=CH-C=CHCH=CHCOCH; + BrCH.C=CH + Zn— 


CH CH 
| -CH=CH-C=CHCH=CHC-CH.C =CH 
OH 


3 g. activated, fine zinc wool is covered with refined 
benzene and most of the benzene is distilled off, thus 
removing any possible moisture. A crystal of iodine is 
added to the remainder which is refluxed until the 
iodine color has disappeared. A mixture of 5.1 g. of the 
C,, ketone and 4 g. of propargylbromide in 20 cc. ab- 
solute ether is added at such a rate that the slightly 
exothermic reaction maintains reflux. When the reaction 
becomes sluggish, the reaction mass is heated on a 
steam bath for 15 minutes. The reaction product is 
poured on ice, decomposed with dilute sulfuric acid, 
separted, washed with water, dried and distilled in 
vacuum. 5.7 g. of a heavy orange red colored oil is 
obtained. 

A review discussion of the Reformatsky reaction is 
given by Shriner in Organic Reactions (68). 


Tertiary Alcohols from Peroxides 


The reduction of peroxides to alcohols with aqueous 
sodium sulfite was reported by Hock and Lang (69). 
An example is the preparation of tetralol: 


Na.SO 


—_—— 


H,O 


JN/\ 


VY \4 


JN/\ 


VA / 
0.0H OH 





21 g. tetralin peroxide are mixed for several hours 
with a sclution of 50 g. Na.SO..7H.O in 250 cc. water. 
The alcohol “tetralol” separates as an oily layer and 
is purified by fractional distillation, boiling at 93-96° C 
at 0.3 mm. A yield of 90% is obtained. 

Other peroxides such as cyclohexene peroxide and 
menthene peroxide were treated with 1.5 moles sodium 
sulfite in aqueous solution and gave the alcohols in 
excellent yields. 

Most of the recent preparative methods are found 
in the patent literature: 

Hawkins and Salt (70) heated hydroperoxides where 
the -O-OH group is linked to a tertiary carbon, in the 
presence of an amine, to obtain the corresponding ter- 
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tiary alcohols. Different hydroperoxides were used, 
such as isopropylbenzene, methyl cyclohexane, methy] 
cyclopentane and tert.butyl hydroperoxides. The proc- 
ess can be carried out with a variety of amines, such 
as mono-, di- and trimethyl, ethyl, propyl, isopropyl 
amines, anilines, piperidine, hexamine, etc. A small 
amount of an amine can be used in those cases where 
sufficiently high boiling solvents are used. 

The preferred process incorporates a_ sufficient 
amount of the amine to act also as the solvent. 

In carrying out this reaction, a mixture of 10 parts 
isopropyl benzene hydroperoxide and 25 parts n-butyl- 
amine is heated to 100-110° C for 9% hours, when the 
peroxide is completely decomposed. Fractional distilla- 
tion yields 10 parts of crude phenyl dimethyl carbinol, 
boiling at 88-92° C at 15 mm. 

Hydroperoxides can also be reduced to the alcohols 
with zinc and sulfuric acid. Thus isopropyl benzene 
hydroperoxide (cumene hydroperoxide) is reduced in 
this way to yield phenyl di-methy] carbinol (71). 

Another way to change tertiary hydroperoxides to the 
linear tertiary alcohols was described by Lorand (72). 
In this process a mixture of tertiary hydroperoxide and 
the corresponding hydrocarbon is heated in an inert 
atmosphere and solid sodium hydroxide, sodium methyl- 
ate or phenyl lithium is added to bring about the 
reaction. 

A mixture of 37.5 parts cumene (greater than 99% 
purity) and 12.5 parts cumene oxidation reaction mix- 
ture (obtained by the oxidation of cumene and con- 
taining 96.7% 2,a-dimethyl benzyl hydroperoxide) is 
agitated and heated in a nitrogen atmosphere to 102° C. 
At this temperature, 0.7 parts solid sodium hydroxide 
are added over a period of 45 minutes. The reaction 
mixture is agitated at 97-99° C for an additional 45 
minutes. The reaction product assays: approximately 
32% a,a-dimethyl benzyl alcohol, representing a 142% 
yield based on the hydroperoxide brought into the re- 
action and 0.26% a,a-dimethyl benzyl hydroperoxide. 

This process is applicable to other 2,2-dialkylaryl- 
methylhydroperoxides. 

Today hydroperoxides are prepared relatively easily 
and many of them are commercially available. 


Reduction of Epoxides to Alcohols with Lithium 
Aluminum Hydride 


The reduction of epoxides to alcohols with lithium 
aluminum hydride yields secondary alcohols in the case 
of primary-secondary epoxides: 

R, Oo R OH 


LiAlH, 
R,|R.CHCH-R 





CcC———_-C 
R, H 
In this case R, is an alkyl group and R., R, are hydro- 
gen atoms. 
The same reaction yields tertiary alcohols in the case 
of primary-tertiary or secondary-tertiary epoxides: 





R O R OH 
LiAlH, 
Cc Cc R.C-CH,-R 
R, H R 


In this case R, and R. must be alkyl groups; R; may 
be a hydrogen atom or an alkyl group. 

Eliel and Delmonte (73) found that reversal of this 
ring opening occurs when the reaction is carried out in 
the presence of aluminum chloride or aluminum bro- 
mide. 
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Tertiary Acetylenic Alcohols from Ketones and 
Acetylene 


The reaction of sodium acetylides with ketones to 
tertiary acetylene carbinols was originally reported 
by Nef in 1899 (74). An example is 


OH 
C,H;-C-C=C-C,H; Diphenyl-phenylacetyleny! carbinol 


C,H 
which was prepared as follows: 

5 g. phenylacetylene in 20 g. dry ether are treated 
with 1.1 g. sodium (wire). When the metal has been 
consumed, a solution of 8.8 g. benzophenone in dry ether 
is added. A slight exothermic reaction takes place and 
the acetylenic salt dissolves gradually. After standing 
for 14 hours, the reaction mass is treated with dilute sul- 
furic acid, separated, washed with water, dried and 
fractioned, to yield: 


0.8 g. recovered phenylacetylene 

2. g. recovered benzophenone 

7.5 g. diphenyl-phenylacetyleny! carbinol 

Ruzicka and Fornasir (75) used this reaction of ke- 

tones for the first synthesis of linalool. They reacted 
methyl heptenone (2-methyl-2-hepten-6-one) with sod- 
ium acetylide to obtain dehydrolinalool: 

CH 


CH;-C=CH-CH:-CH:-CO-CH; + NaC =CH ——— 


CH CH 
CH;-C=CH-CH:-CH,;-C-C =CH 
| 


OH 

| 

| Sodium and moist ether 
| 

CH CH 


CH; -C=CH-CH,-CH,-C-CH=CH 


OH 
Linalool 


While this process is of academic interest only, it 
indicated the way to a commercial linalool synthesis 
which has necessarily to consist of: 

1. a rational synthesis of methyl heptenone 

2. addition of acetylene to methyl heptenone to yield 
dehydrolinalool 

3. a catalyst for the selective reduction of a triple bond 
to a double bond (reduction of dehydrolinalool to 

linalool). 

As it is well known, this synthesis was accomplished 
by a group of chemists at Hoffman-La Roche (76). 

1. In the preparation of methyl heptenone, methyl buty- 
nol: 


OH 
CH;-C-C=CH 
CH; 


is reacted with diketene. The reaction product is de- 
carboxylated with the aid of p-toluene sulfonic acid or 
by pyrolysis to give: 2-methyl, 2,4-heptadien-6-one, 
which is hydrogenated to methyl heptenone (77); or 
methyl butynol is selectively reduced with a Pd-BaCO, 
catalyst to methyl butenol. This is reacted with dike- 
tene. The reaction product is decarboxylated and after 
an aniotropic rearrangement, methyl heptenone (2- 
methyl-2-hepten-6-one) is obtained. 

Methyl! heptenone can also be obtained by the Carroll 
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reaction (78) from methyl! butenol and ethyl acetoace- 


tate: 
OH 


CH;-C-CH=CH; + CH;-CO-CH;-COOC:H; ——— 


CH; 
CH; 
CH;-C=CH-CH.-CH,;-CO-CH;, + CO, + C;H;OH 


2. Methyl heptenone is reacted with sodium or another 
metallic acetylide in liquid ammonia to yield dehydro- 
linalool. 

3. The catalytic reduction of dehydrolinalool (acetyl- 
enic bond) to linalool (ethylenic bond) is accomplished 
with a 5% Pd-BaCO, catalyst in a solvent at low pres- 
sure. 

Hennion et al. (79) prefer petroleum ether as the 
solvent in this selective semi-hydrogenation of tertiary 
ethynylearbinols with a 5% Pd-CaCO, catalyst. The 
reaction temperature is critical and has to be kept be- 
tween 20-40° C. It can be adjusted by the amount of 
the catalyst used. The pressure is kept at 40 p.s.i.g. 
After the reduction of the triple bond to the double 
bond the hydrogen uptake stops 

Tertiary acetylenic alcohols were produced on a com- 
mercial scale only recently in this country (80). This 
development is to a great extent the consequence of 
W. R. Reppe’s outstanding research in the field of 
acetylene chemistry. Thus several acetylene carbinols 
became commercially available in the last 2-3 years. 
Some of them are of interest to our industry and used 
in the synthesis of perfume materials, for example 
methyl! butynol, which is a building block in the above 
outlined synthesis of linalool. 

Rutledge and Buselli (81) described a novel way to 
prepare sodium acetylide. This was reacted with acetone 
to yield 3-methyl-l-butyn-3-ol, or with methyl-ethyl- 
ketone to yield 3-methyl-1-pentyn-3-ol. 

A general procedure for the preparation of ethynyl- 
carbinols from the sodium salt of acetylene or a mono- 
alkylacetylene with an aldehyde or ketone in liquid am- 
monia was described by Campbell, Campbell, Elby (82). 

The preparation of 1-ethynylcyclohexanol as de- 
scribed by Saunders (83) is an example of this pro- 
cedure: 





CH, CH, 
NOa 
CH: C=O CH=CNa CH, C—C =CH 
CH, CH, CH, CH, 
CH, CH, 
H.SO, 
CH, 
OH 


CH, 


Sodium acetylide is prepared from 1 liter liquid am- 
monia, 23 g. sodium and a rapid stream of acetylene, 
according to the process outlined by Vaughn, Hennion, 
Vogt and Niewland (84). 98 g. (1 mole) cyclohexanone 
is then gradually added under agitation during a one 
hour period and a slow stream of acetylene is introduced 
simultaneously. After standing for 20 hours, nearly all 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Development of the Synthetic 
Aromatics Industry Over the 


Last Fifty Years 


BY DR. YVES-RENE NAVES* 


This article was prepared by the author as a contribu- 
tion to Fiftieth Anniversary Issue of Perfumery and 
Essential Oil Record, which appears this month. 


M, good friend Mr. W. R. Littlejohn has set me a 
formidable task by asking me to describe briefly the 
evolution of the synthetic aromatics industry during the 
last fifty years. 

First of all one must consider what product is really 
meant by synthetic aromatic and what scope may be 
attributed to the synthetic aromatics industry. 

It is well known that, with some rare exceptions, the 
aromatic raw materials, natural perfumes and essential 
oils are compounds containing several, some time even a 
great number of odorous substances. Some of these sub- 
stances can easily be obtained, e.g. by crystallization and 
draining, by distillation, through a chemical medium. 
These are the “isolates,” among which we may mention 
menthol, anethol, linalool, citral, eugenol, safrol, methyl- 
N-methylanthranilate. 

Many of these substances are also prepared through 
chemical processes by transformation of other isolates; 
thus becoming synthetic perfumes. This is the case e.g. 
for menthol produced from piperitone or thymol, for 
citronellol resulting from the hydrogenation of geraniol, 
of linalyl acetate obtained by acetylation of linalool. 

Most consumers cannot easily know the origin of a 
product as being an isolate or a synthetic. Commonly the 
essential oils and natural perfumes industry, accustomed 
to produce for its own needs or for those of its custom- 
ers, both the isolates and the synthetic aromatics which 
have just been mentioned, calls itself producer “of iso- 
lates and their derivatives,” while the synthetic aromat- 
ics industry confuses isolates and synthetic perfumes 
and calls the derivatives of the isolates in every case 
synthetic aromatics. 

Furthermore, various chemical industries have come 
to use and then, naturally, to produce synthetic aromat- 
ics for other than perfumery uses. Thus the celluloid 
industry was the starting point for the industrial devel- 
opment of the synthesis of camphor, and the production 
of isoborny] acetate. The synthetic vitamin industry for 
pharmaceuticals was led to produce pseudoionones and, 
in consequence, to manufacture out of dehydrolinalool, 


*Director of Research, L. Givaudan et Cie, Société Anonyme, Vernier-Geneva 
(Switzerland) 
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linalool, linaly] acetate, gerany] acetone, nerolidol, and 
many of their derivatives. This industry might be con- 
sidered as involving itself in this activity with the syn- 
thetic aromatics industry just like those enterprises 
which, among other activities appertaining to organic 
synthesis, have started the production of coumarine, of 
nitro-musks, of benzyl- and cinnamy! derivatives etc. 
We shall, however, give the name of synthetic aromatics 
industry to those establishments only which, by their 
progress in scientific and technical research, by the ex- 
clusive orientation of their productions and by the im- 
portance of their application, laboratories are given up 
mainly to satisfying the needs of perfumery and the 
flavour manufacture. 

In 1959 the use of odorous products which in 1909 was 
limited to perfumery, to the making of a few flavours, 
to the perfuming of toilet soaps and beauty prepara- 
tions, has become very widespread. Not only has the 
consumption of scents for toilet use grown considerably 
and now extends over all classes of society, but also the 
air, the assembly halls and dwellings, fabrics, leathers, 
plastics, papers, detergents and polishes, colours and 
enamels, insecticides, products for agriculture are per- 
fumed; merchandise is made more attractive by perfum- 
ing it or its wrapping; the flavours of drinks, confec- 
tionary, cakes, biscuitry and bakery goods, preserves and 
cooking ingredients, tobacco are increased or changed. 
Pharmaceutical preparations are made attractive by a 
perfume or a flavour. All methods of application, of im- 
pregnation are turned to good account, the use of aero- 
sols has increased enormously. 

Such developments have only been made possible by 
the progress accomplished during the last fifty years in 
the synthetic aromatics industry. This industry has in- 
creased the quality and the diversity of its products, it 
has lowered its manufacturing costs and contributed— 
by elaborating and making known its specialties, bases 
for perfumes, compounds for soapmaking, for the cos- 
metic industry, for flavors, for all industrial applica- 
tions—to the development of the consumption of natural 
odorous substances as well as of synthetic aromatics. 

It is in a favoured position vis-a-vis the other branches 
of the industry based on organic synthesis because of its 
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great experience in all the problems of perfumery. It 
directs its manufacture, controls its productions under 
the assiduous care of its perfumers, a control for which 
neither the traditional physical or chemical analysis nor 
even the most up-to-date automatic instrumental analy- 
sis will ever make a suitable substitute. Furthermore, 
the synthetic aromatics industry is an important con- 
sumer of its chemicals for its bases, perfume mixtures 
and specialties. 

The greatest developments in the chemistry, manu- 
facture and application of synthetic aromatics are un- 
questionably due to the leadership of a few big enter- 
prises. Only these are able to combine the essential 
means and to sustain a continuous effort. While the two 
world wars and their consequences have undermined the 
vigor of the big German enterprises who were foremost 
in the creation and initial achievements of the synthetic 
aromatics industry, some of the establishments devel- 
oped or created in particular in France, Switzerland, 
Holland, the United States, have also taken a leading 
place. 

These enterprises have extended by merging with 
others or by creating associate companies for the pur- 
pose of sustaining and widening the efforts of research 
and application, of supplying their staff with scientists, 
engineers and perfumers. They have thus become world- 
wide organizations whose prosperity lies, thanks to their 
head establishment, on the scientific, technical and artis- 
tic resources of countries with longstanding experience, 
cradles of the modern perfumery industries. 

The synthetic aromatics industry found, fifty years 
ago, most of its raw materials amongst the essential 
oils. This is no longer the case with the modern industry. 
Progress certainly has been achieved in the production 
of essential oils, but without taking enough advantage 
of the possibilities offered by scientific and technical ad- 
vances. Furthermore, they have not been appropriately 
exploited. Thus analytical selection and quality control 
are too often carried out with inadmissible routine and 
inconsistency, or are even today completely neglected. 
Finally, the markets are affected by political disturb- 
ances, particularly in the former “colonial” territories, 
and by speculation. 

As a result, the synthetic aromatics industry endeav- 
ours to free itself of its dependence on essential oils as 
raw materials, it tends to produce their constituents 
synthetically. It is also led to do so by the progress of 
science and chemical industries, in particular by that 
resulting in the syntheses from acetylene, from natural 
gases and from petrol. 

Turpentine oils take the first place among the essen- 
tial oils needed for aromatic synthetics. They have al- 
ready been used in the production of terpineol, camphor, 
borneol, isoborneol, and isobornylacetate; they are today 
starting-materials for nopol and its esters, the esters of 
homoperillic alcohol and, by decyclisation of the pinenes: 
for menthones, menthol and thymol, citrals and pseu- 
doionones, linalool, geraniol, nerol, citronellol and the 
esters of the above alcohols. 

Brazilian sassafras oil—source of safrol—has sur- 
planted the North-American oil and camphor oil. The 
essential oils of Leptospermum citratum, of Backhousia 
citriodora and of Litsea cubeba (L. citrata) yield today 
citral, along with the lemon-grass oils. The essential oils 
of Leptospermum citratum and also that of Eucalyptus 
citriodora provide us with citronellal which is not pro- 
duced from citronella oils or by hydrogenation of citral. 
The rose wood oils of Cayenne and the linaloe oils of 
Mexico lost their importance through replacement by 
Brazilian rose wood oil whose production started in 
1927-1930, and more recently (1957) rose wood oil from 
Peru became an important factor. Elsewhere the pro- 
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duction of linalool from shiu (Ho) oil from the Far East 
and, in Russia, from coriander oil, has been developed. 
In France, this aleohol was produced, from 1940 until 
normal conditions were restored, from lavandin oil. The 
essential oil of Eucalyptus dives appeared on the market, 
its pipertone goes into the production of menthones, 
menthols and thymol. Nerolidol has become easily ob- 
tainable by the use of the oils of cabreuva and Mela- 
leuca alternifolia. 

Vanillin, which for a long time has been manufactured 
from eugenol, guaiacol, safrol, is today also obtained in 
large quantities from lignine, a by-product of the cellu- 
lose industry. 

New synthetic perfumes have resulted from the prep- 
aration of derivatives, homologues or analogues of those 
formerly known. Happy coincidences have revealed odor- 
ous substances of unknown structure. Nevertheless iden- 
tification, study and synthesis of animal or vegetable 
odorous constituents remain the source of the most spec- 
tacular achievements. As has been remarked quite prop- 
erly, the perfumer accepts a novelty the more easily- 
though he may deny it—if it is evocative of a product 
already in use but offering more strength, more stability 
and more effective qualities, being more economical and 
having sometimes more olfactory subtlety. 

The gain of fifty years of progress can only be summed 
up briefly by having recourse to classifications none of 
which are secure from criticism. We are going to apply 
that method based on the choice of some chemical types 
related by structure as chavter heads. 

Benzyl derivatives are old acquaintances. They are: 
benzyl alcohol, benzyl acetate, benzyl aldehyde, benzyl 
esters. The obsession of the presence of chlorine in these 
derivatives has disappeared thanks to the improvement 
in the manufacture, and in particular to the recours to 
limited combustion of toluol. This is a great step for- 
ward. 

Let us add to these products the anisic aldehyde, ani- 
sic alcohol and its esters, the cuminic aldehyde the in- 
terest for which keeps growing. 

The cinnamyl derivatives are: cinnamic aldehyde, 
cinnamy! alcohol and its esters, the cinnamates. They 
have profited from the progress accomplished in the 
synthesis of benzoic aldehyde. The production of cin- 
namyl alcohol has been considerably improved by 
the exchange reactions (Verley-Meerwein-Ponndorf ). 
Among the homologues of cinnamyl aldehyde the a-n- 
amyl and n-hexyl cinnamyl! aldehydes which made their 
appearance in 1923-1930, are still a great success, while 
the now easily obtainable phenylpropy! aldehyde by lim- 
ited hydrogenation of cinnamic alrehyde is related with 
two prosperous homologues: cyclamen aldehyde and 
lilial. 

We must mention along with the cinnamy] derivatives 
the coumarine and its homologues, which have reached 
particular importance for industrial perfumes. 

Undoubtedly the most important of the phenylethyl 
derivatives is the §-phenyl-ethyl alcohol. The process of 
synthesis which, over the last half century, has proved 
to be the most advantageous is the condensation of 
ethylen oxide to benzol. It has today a dangerous com- 
petitor which is the hydrogenation of epoxystyrene. It 
is again from styrene that today most of the phenylace- 
tic aldehyde and its acetals are produced. 

Acetophenone is still a starting-material for secon- 
dary phenyl-ethyl acetate and hydratropic aldehyde. Fi- 
nally, the trichloro-methyl-phenyl-carbinyl acetate has 
become a classical ingredient in particular for soap and 
cleaner perfumes. 

Within the vanillin family, vanillin is nowadays in 
some countries manufactured from safrol and, in great 
quantities, from lignine. Ethyl-vanillin is also produced 
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regularly for flavoring. Propenyl-guaiethol (4-ethoxy 3- 
oxy propenyl benzene) or vanitrope, the latest in this 
series, has an assured success by reason of its remark- 
able power. 

Thymol and carvacrol are now more often produced 
by synthesis than extracted from essential oils, and this 
production of thymol has given a great stimulus to that 
of (+)menthol. 

It is well known with what success the first nitromusks 
have been acclaimed. For a long time musk ambrette, 
ketone and xylol were the only representatives of this 
group. Henri Barbier added to this list and M. S. Car- 
penter and his coworkers still others. Extending their 
studies, these scientists have created new musks with a 
benzene nucleus but lacking the nitro group. 

A thorough investigation of H. Barbier’s studies by 
A. V. Grampoloff, new works by M. S. Carpenter and 
his collaborators, the studies by Weber and co-workers 
have led to other classes of musks devoid of nitro group, 
possessing an indan or tetralin nucleus. Beets and co- 
workers have synthesised additional members of this 
group. The best-known products are versalide and phan- 
tolide. 

We shall not leave the field of substances with aro- 
matic nudeus without mentioning the advances in the 
production of indole and above all the introduction into 
perfumery of alkyl-quinoleines and their derivatives by 
hydrogenation as well as that of alkyl-pyridines. 

Since we have just dealt with the musks, let us recall 
the macrocyclic derivatives with musk odor resulting 
from the study of the odoriferous principles of angelica, 
ambrette and animal perfumes such as musk, civette. 
Among others, the names of Kerschbaum, Ruzicka, Stoll, 
Carothers, Collaud, Ziegler, Hunsdiscker, Prelog are 
evocative of the synthesis of such substances. These 
brilliant achievements for the profit of the aromatics in- 
dustry are known by all scientists. Their syntheses have 
paved the way for a great number of industrial processes 
since 1928-1930. 

3ut the favorite field of the aromatic synthetics chem- 
ists of the 20th century is that of the terpenes. 

The starting point of the development of the industry 
producing synthetic aromatics belonging to the terpene 
series lies in the extraction of terpineol from turpentine 
oil. We have seen above some of the recent advances in 
the field of pinene chemistry. The other advances are 
mainly the use of such products as thymol and carvacrol, 
or of others resulting from acetylene or isoprene syn- 
thesis. 

The production of synthetic menthol is steadily grow- 
ing. It is manufactured from the oil of Eucalyptus dives, 
from citronellal via the isopulegols, by hydrogenation of 
thymol. By way of verbenols, isopiperitenol, a-terpinene, 
3-bmenthene it is obtained from turpentine oil. 


Carvone is synthesised from limonene or dipentene. 

Linalool is produced from acetylene via methyl hep- 
tenone. This latter, treated with a vinyl magnesium 
chloride or bromide, leads to linalool; with an acetylide 
to dehydrolinalool. The next step from dehydrolinalool 
leads to pseudoionones or linaly] acetate. Linalyl, ger- 
anyl, neryl acetates can be obtained from myrcene re- 
sulting from the thermolysis of nopinene. Thus nopinene 
can lead to linalool, geraniol, nerol, or citronellol. Pseu- 
doionones are also produced thanks to the conversion of 
isopiperitenol into citrals and isocitral, the isopiperi- 
tenol having resulted, by way of the 2-pinene-l-ol and the 
verbenols, from a-pinene. 

In order to become independent from the production 
of citrals out of the linalool derived from the essential 
oil of coriander, the synthesis of gerany! chloride from 
isoprene was achieved in the USSR, and from this chlor- 
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ide that of citrals, geraniol, citronellol, pseudoionones. 

Other well-known syntheses have led to the pseudo- 
irones and the irones. 

Nerol, which was discovered not more than fifty years 
ago, has really entered the synthetic perfume sphere 
with the reduction of citral by the reaction of Meer- 
wein-Verley-Ponndorf, between 1924 and 1930, then, 
also with the equilibration of geraniol over catalysts. 

The syntheses of nerolidol and farnesol were put into 
production between 1925 and 1930 and are today based 
on the use of the Carroll reaction and the development 
of the acetylene derivatives syntheses. 

The derivative of an aliphatic terpene whose success 
was for a long time just as spectacular as that of the 
ionones is hydroxycitronellal. It was discovered a little 
over fifty years ago and its production was particularly 
developed between 1920 and 1930. Its dimethy! acetal is 
also an important synthetic perfume. Cyclamen aldehyde 
and to a greater extent lilial are today the only rivals of 
hydroxycitronellal owing to their richer tonality and 
their great stability. 

While, during recent years, the production of §-ionone 
has developed considerably by reason of the needs of the 
synthetic vitamins industry, in the field of perfumery 
the demand for methylionones has definitely prevailed 
over that for ionones, and the iso-a-methylionone has 
become one of the basic materials for the perfumer. The 
synthesis of irones, a result of half a century of effort, 
has been realised. 

We cannot speak about the ionones without recalling 
the development of the syntheses of substances with an 
amber odour: homocyclogeraniol, ambrinols, ambreinol- 
ide derivatives are recent and brilliant achievements. 

The synthetic aromatics industry has not neglected 
the resources offered by the chemistry of aliphatic sub- 
stances other than terpenes. Some of the substances pro- 
duced over the last fifty years are the acetylenic esters 
known as “verts-de violette,” the y-lactones such as pru- 
nolide and particularly the fatty aldehydes and the 
methyl-n nonyl acetic aldehyde. Let us mention among 
the non-terpenic alicyclic substances the dihydrojasmone 
and its analogues. 

The use of new reactions, the improvement of tech- 
nical processes, the discovery of new structural types 
have revealed to us thousands of odorous substances. 
Let us recall that they can become synthetic aromatics 
only by combining economically and technically favour- 
able conditions for their use in perfumery. Undoubtedly 
we have at our disposal already some of the substances 
which tomorrow will make up new synthetic perfumes. 
However, the most obvious gain resulting from the 
efforts of the laboratories in the synthetic aromatics 
industry during the last fifty years really lies in the 
constant improvement of the substances produced in 
great quantities, both for their quality and the uni- 
formity of their production and the reduction of their 
production costs. The well-known increase of the con- 
sumption of perfumes for soapmaking and for industrial 
application has been a logical consequence. 

If I am allowed to recall here my personal direct 
experience over the last thirty years I can certify that 
it has been, in the sphere of perfumery chemistry, more 
exciting day after day. There is promise of great achieve- 
ments for the coming years. The big enterprises of 
the synthetic aromatics industry—making up a small 
part only of the whole industrial synthetic chemistry— 
have, in spite of the narrowness of the market of their 
products, of the great diversity of their output, conse- 
crated many efforts to assure by favorable background 
for research and by the choice of their scientists the 
vast achievements which—we dare say—are exemplary 
for many other industries. 
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Bay Leaves—A Potential Source 
of ‘l'annins 


Chemical information as to the possibilities of separating tannins 
from the distillate water and the spent dried leaves of Puerto Rican 
bay Pimenta racemosa (Mill). J. W. Moore. This work was carried 
out at the Research Center of the College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, University of Puerto Rico. 


BY 


DR. NOEMI GARCIA DE MARTINEZ NADAL* 





Leaves, obtained from the bay or bay rum tree, Pi- 
menta racemosa (Mill), J. W. Moore are the source of 
commercial bay oil. Once the leaves are distilled to 
obtain their essential oil, they have no economic use 
except for mulching. Due to the presence of traces of oil 
left after the distillation they are not useful for cattle 
feeds, since they possess a disagreeable, astringent taste 
and low food value. 

In bay oil producing regions, it is customary, to use, 
either the distillate water left after the bay oil distilla- 
tion, or an infusion of the spent bay leaves for treating 
hides. 

The essential oil obtained from the bay leaves is rich 
in phenols, mainly eugenol and chavicol. Tannins are 
related to the aromatic series of phenols, alcohols, alde- 
hydes and acids in plants. 

During the past war, there was a shortage of tannins 
on Puerto Rico, and to possibly remedy this situation, a 
brief investigation was made of those obtainable from 
the water left in the stillpot after distillation of the oil 
from the leaves of the bay tree. This study was carried 
out at the Federal Experiment Station, of Mayaguez, 
P. R. (1) They estimated that on the basis of the island 
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production of about 35,000 pounds of tannins are avail- 
able and about 75,000 pounds of this could be recovered 
by evaporation from the distillate water alone. 

Due to the interest of commercial distillers, a more 
complete study of this problem was started at our Re- 
search Center to investigate the possibilities of recover- 
ing tannins in reasonable yields from distillate water 
and also from dried spent bay leaves. 
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TABLE 1—EXTRACTION OF TANNINS FROM SPENT DRIED BAY LEAVES. 
(9.58% MOISTURE) 











% Yield of Extract 
Sample No. Solvent used for 
extraction Wet basis Dry basis 
1 95 ethy! alcohol 7.8 8.62 
2 = , 8.2 9.06 
3 acetone 3.8 4.20 
a = 4.1 4.53 
5 ethyl acetate 3.7 4.09 
6 = = 4.0 4.42 
7 distilled water 14.60 16.14 
8 = ” 16.00 17.69 














To the bay oil distiller, possible utilization of the 
spent leaves is more important, since the water of dis- 
tillation, is used mainly, as water of cohobation. The 
main compounds present in bay leaves being phenolic in 
nature, contain OH groups, and therefore are slightly 
soluble in water, thus making the distillate water, left 
after distillation, desirable to be used, in a second dis- 
tillation where it probably will raise the yield of oil. 


Experimental Results and Discussion 


A tannin is a compound of carbon, hydrogen and 
oxygen containing a benzene nucleus and having the 
power of converting hide into leather. Tannic acids are 
amorphous or crystalline solids of astringent taste, more 
or less soluble in water, freely so in alcohol or a mixture 
of alcohol and ether and notably in ethyl acetate. The 
different natural tannins exhibit great differences in 
their chemical behavior, and there is no general rule 
for their purification and extraction. 

A preliminary qualitative test, carried out on bay 
leaves to confirm the presence of tannins and to get an 
idea of the amount present gave a deep red color when 
an infusion of the leaves was treated with potassium 
ferricyanide dissolved in ammonia (2, 3.) 

Once the presence of tannins was confirmed in the bay 
leaves, we proceeded to determine the most appropriate 
method of extraction, the most suitable solvent and the 
amount of yields obtained. 

The spent bay leaves used in our experiments were 
obtained as a courtesy of Salvador Vives Bazan, a com- 
mercial distiller of Utuado P. R. 

Before extraction they were dried in the sun for 
several days to avoid high temperatures. They were 
ground in a wiley mill and pass through a sieve until 
uniformity was achieved. The average yield of milled 
samples was 84.66% and their moisture content deter- 


TABLE 2—IRON TESTS ON DIFFERENT FRACTIONS > TANNINS OBTAINED FROM 
DRY SPENT BAY LEAV 














mined by the Official Method (4) was 9.58% 

Samples of finely divided dried leaves were extracted 
with different solvents to compare the yields obtained 
and determine the best solvent for extraction of the 
leaves. Ethyl alcohol (redistilled 95%), acetone, ethyl 
acetate and distilled water were used. 

The powdered material was macerated for 48 hrs. 
before extraction, which lasted 24 hours. The solvent 
was removed from the samples by evaporation and 
vacuum distillation. The yields obtained are shown in 
Table 1. It can be seen from Table 1 that the best 
extraction was obtained by water, followed by alcohol 
and the poorest extractions were those obtained by ethy] 
acetate and acetone. 

The tannins present in the spent bay leaves could be 
classified as aqueous tannins, which make them desirable 
because of the low cost of the extracting solvent as well 
as by the fact that a duty is collected on alcohol tannins 
in some countries. The yields obtained by water extrac- 
tion are of economic importance (5) although final yields 
after purification should be considered. 

To arrive at a preliminary classification of the tannins 
present in the spent bay leaves, samples obtained from 
the preliminary extractions were purified by fractional 
precipitations. The samples were dissolved in 10 times 
their weight of distilled water, filtered and precipitate 
fractionally with lead acetate. 

The first and last fractions were rejected as they 
usually contain colouring and other foreign substances. 
The tannate of lead was washed and decomposed by H.S. 
The filtrate was extracted with ether, but no gallic acid 
separated. As indicated, in the distillate water 
(1), phloroglicinol seemed to be present as well as 
aromadendrin and kinoyellow. 

Certain of the tannins give a blue or black colouration 
when mixed in a solution with ferric salts, while others 
yield a green or greenish color when similarly treated. 
Generally, tannins which are derived from gallic acid 
such as pyrogallol give a blue indication, while those 
derived from protocatechuic acid, such as catechol] tan- 
nins afford a green color. (3). 

The behavior of the different fractions obtained in our 
extractions were tested with iron salts as follows: A 
small quantity of aqueous solutions of each sample was 
placed in a test tube to which was added 1-2 drops of a 
dilute solution of ferric acetate. The colouration pro- 
duced by ferric acetate having been observed, it is 
advisable to add an excess of ammonia and note any 
change in color. Results are shown in table 2 

From table 2 it can be seen that the tannins present 
in spent bay leaves belong to both the iron-bluing as 
well as the iron-greening types. Like tannins obtained 
from the distillate water (1) they seem to resemble 
species of Eucalyptus and Angophora. 

Further work is planned in the isolation, separation 
and identification of these tannins by different modern 
methods of separation such as paper and column chro- 








Color developed after addition Color change after addition ” . 
Sample 1 of ferric acetate ef quness qumenio matography (6) and electrophoresis (7). 
. — 
A la Bluish Black Purplish Black 
= me 7! Most of the data reported were obtained with the 
B 20 Greenish Black Black (deep brown) assistance of Mrs. Carmen Navarro, Junior Researchist. 
2 ee ws “ os 
C 3a Greenish Black Black (deep brown) 
3b ee ‘ ‘ “ a 
3c “ “ “ “ ee REFERENCES 
D 4a Bluish Black Purplish Black 
4b ” " “ a 1. Jones, Merriam A., Puerto Rico Exp. Sta., U.S. Dept. of Agri., Annual Rpt. 
4c ” . mn 1943. 
E 5a Bluish Black Purplish Black 2. Dreaper, W. P., Tannins. In Allen., A. H. Allen's commercial organic analysis. 
5b “s eis Ed. 4., v. 5. Philo 1911. 
5c il © ~ 3. Nurenstein, M., Tannins. In Allen., A. H. Allen's commercial organic analy- 
F 6a Bivish Black Purplish Black sis. Ed. 5 Phila 1927. 
6b g Pe = 4 A. O. A. 
bc . yd a 5. Detwiler, Some Basic inf ti ding Tannins and Tannin Yielding 
G 7a Bivish Black Purplish Black Crops. Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 1948. 
7b = ne 6. Michi. H., Monatsh, 83, 737, 1952 
7¢ 7. Robert E. A. and Wood, D. J. Separation of Tea Polyphenols on paper 
h tegrams. Bioch. J. 53, 332, 1953. 
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The Nature Of Trade Secrets 


What are the requisites of a trade secret and under what cir- 
cumstances can redress be obtained for their wrongful appro- 
priation? The article which follows discusses recent court 


opinions on this vital subject. 


DELAVAN SMITH, PATENT ATTORNEY* 


M anufacturers and processors are often confronted 
with a necessity for maintaining in secret the methods 
of operation and details of process which they employ. 
The common law has long given protection against im- 
proper appropriation and disclosure of such secret meth- 
ods and processes. Thus, when Norfolk, whom we will 
call the “interloper” left the employ of Peabody, whom 
we will call the “possessor” in 1860 and started making 
gunny cloth in accordance with Peabody’s secret process, 
he found to his surprise that the law could intervene and 
stop him.' Thus, if patent protection is not available or 
is for some reason inadequate, protection is sometimes 
available to prevent the use of trade secrets that have 
fallen into the hands of competitors and of obtaining 
redress if they are used. 

What, then are the requisites of a trade secret and 
under what circumstances can redress be obtained for 
their wrongful appropriation? In general, two situa- 
tions arise: 

First, where the rights are subject to a written con- 
tract and second, where there is no written contract be- 
tween the parties. 

The first situation, where there is a contract between 
the parties, the matter is relatively simple as the usual 
rules of contract law apply. The writing in most cases 
will govern what action must be taken in order to 
restrain or obtain redress for the interloper’s breach. 
Where the parties agree not to reveal a trade secret, 
they are ordinarily bound to carry out this agreement. 
As a matter of caution, the agreement should beware 
of providing more protection than necessary, lest it be 
held in restraint of trade. 

A recent New York decision implies that even in the 
case of an agreement between the parties, the action of 
an interloper in bad faith may give rise to a constructive 
trust in favor of the possessor." 

The second situation is more interesting and fraught 
with uncertainty. It covers those situations where the 
interloper and the possessor are governed by legal im- 
plication. In order to obtain protection for his trade 
secret, the possessor must find himself conforming to a 
certain legal pattern. This pattern includes the necessary 
presence of three elements: 

1. There must indeed be a secret that is specific, not 
abandoned and perhaps novel. 

2. The secret must have fallen into the hands of the 
interloper in one of certain ways. 

3. The interloper must make use of the secret. 


The Requirements Of Secrecy 


The stringency of the requirement that a trade secret 
be “secret” has resulted in less than perfect judicial 
harmony. It has been held in some cases that the secret 
must have been exclusive to the possessor. Failure to 
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maintain such secrecy has been held to allow its free 
use by the interloper and others.* At other times and in 
other jurisdictions, a more lenient attitude has been 
taken as to the need for secrecy. Thus, it has been held 
that some disclosure of the secret may not dissipate the 
possessor’s protection as long as it cannot be said that 
the secret has become general “public knowledge.’ 

Many factors are considered in determining what 
the possessor must do in keeping his secret to himself. 
The extent that he has taken to safeguard the secret, the 
ease with which others might legally have learned the 
secret, the general knowledge of the trade with regard 
to the possessor’s secrets, have all been factors in deter- 
mining whether or not a trade secret was maintained. 

Ordinarily, if the possessor has been unable to keep 
his information secret and it becomes known as the 
result of an accident or carelessness, the secret loses its 
status and redress cannot be obtained against the inter- 
loper. The secret, however, must have fallen into the 
hands of the public generally and as we will see, if it 
reaches the interloper either through mistake or by 
betrayal by someone in the confidence of the possessor 
without becoming general knowledge, there is strong 
reason to believe that the courts would allow redress 
even against an innocent interloper, at least from the 
time that he received notice of his improper use by the 
possessor.® 

To acquire the status of a trade secret, the subject 
matter of the secret must be specific and concrete, cer- 
tainly more than an abstract idea or a generic sugges- 
tion. This is based upon the theory that intangible ideas 
in themselves do not give rise to rights in property. 
Examples are plentiful and clear. 

Thus, a suggestion that a price increase would bene- 
fit a company or that a merger of two companies would 
be an advantageous thing, have been held to be sugges- 
tions which do not rise to the status of trade secrets.? 

The mere pointing out of a defect in manufacture 
does give rise to a trade secret.* The mantle of trade 
secrecy, however, has been applied to include the in- 
gredients going into a process, the process itself, sources 
of raw material, the construction of machinery to carry 
out the process and pricing and selling systems em- 
ployed in promotion and sales.” A concrete proposal that 
a blue soap flake would have certain technical and 
marketing advantages may give rise to a trade secret.!” 

The possessor must not have abandoned his secret. 
Occasionally, it has been held that sale of an article that 
easily reveals the secret is an abandonment.'! In gen- 
eral, the interloper must show that the possessor of the 
secret intended to abandon the secret; this may not be 
the easiest proposition to support. 

Lastly, a wide judicial schism exists as to whether or 
not an idea must be novel or unique in order to rise to 
the status of a trade secret. One view of the matter is 
founded on the legal premise of trade secrets: 
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The legal protection against misappropriation of trade 
secrets arises not by way of reward as in the case of 
patents, but because the interloper has inflicted an inten- 
tional harm upon the possessor.!2 This view asserts that 
novelty has no bearing on a trade secret. 

Another view is that without novelty in the idea to 
be protected, there is no property right to which legal 
protection must be ascribed. All are agreed that the 
standard of novelty need not be as exact as would be 
required of a patent. 

The schism exists in the Federal courts which have 
held variously that novelty or ingenuity is not a neces- 
sary element of a trade secret,!* and on the other hand 
have ruled specifically that the idea must be novel in 
order to obtain a recovery.'4 

The degree of novelty required varies from jurisdic- 
tion to jurisdiction. Under the law of New York, the 
need for novelty has been stringently maintained.™ 


The Secret Must Have Fallen into the Hands 
of the Interloper in One of Certain Ways 


It is clear that a trade secret must reach the inter- 
loper in some way that imposes a relation on confidence 
between the interloper and the possessor of the trade 
secret. Sometimes this may arise through the relation- 
ship between the parties, i. e. that of employer- employee, 
corporate shareholder or a potential purchaser of the 
trade secret. In other instances, the relationship 
between the interloper and the possessor will be one 
applied by law, i.e., where the interloper has employed 
an industrial spy. 

Ordinarily employees, contractors hired by the pos- 
sessor, agents, shareholders and corporate directors all 
stand with an enforced confidential relationship to the 
possessor of the trade secret. Disclosure to such persons 
is generally in furtherance of the possessor’s business 
and interest; the use of the information or its supply 
to a competitor is improper. In examining situations of 
this sort, courts will inquire into the closeness of the 
relationship between the employer and the interloper, 
the means used in treating the trade secret as a secret, 
the extent of the disclosure by the possessor, and the 
complexity of the secret.'® For example, a shareholder 
who is privileged to examine the records and operation 
of the corporation, place him in a position of confidence; 
he may not disclose information which he has obtained 
except at his peril.!* 

Prospective purchasers of trade secrets are in an 
especially peculiar position. While some contractual ar- 
rangements may be made to deter further communica- 
tion of the trade secret disclosed to the prospective pur- 
chaser in his evaluation, a breach may be difficult to 
prove. It has been suggested that the party making the 
initial overture towards disclosure should be held re- 
sponsible for the facts resulting from that disclosure.'* 

Interlopers who have no confidential relationship with 
the possessor, usually result from a betrayal by a third 
party to the interloper, or by accident, or by a prying 
into the possessor’s business. If the interloper is free 
from guilt and has received the disclosure innocently, 
he may be liable, unless the disclosure is a public one; 
the continued use of the trade secret may be improper 
once the interloper has received notice from the posses- 
sor.'* Liability is clear and direct in the case of an in- 
terloper who has bribed an employee or contractor of 
the possessor or has spied in the possessor’s business. 
Clearly, such interlopers will be held liable for their 
acts and the use of trade secrets obtained in this manner 
is improper. If the trade secret should become known 
to the public, including the interloper, there is no 
liability.?° 
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Trade Secret Must Be Used By the Interloper 


It is now well established that the interloper must 
actively use the secret information which he has obtained 
without permission. The fact that the interloper uses 
all parts of the possessor’s process except the very trade 
secret involved is not improper.*! If the interloper 
should redesign the product or process which has been 
disclosed to him not using the specific trade secret in- 
volved, there is also no liability. Recently, the entire 
issue of use has been extended to bar recovery where 
the interloper uses improvements made upon the original 
trade secret disclosed to him. Thus, the interloper is free 
to use a modified or improved formula which varied the 
proportions of formula ingredients disclosed to him 
as a trade secret.-- 


Submission of Ideas By Outsiders 


The submission of ideas by an outsider to a manu- 
facturer may put such outsider in the position of a 
possessor of a trade secret with the manufacturer be- 
coming in effect the interloper. While such relationships 
would be governed by the ordinary rules of trade 
secrets, the relationship between the outsider-possessor 
and the interloper-manufacturer has been treated as a 
curious exception to the rule regarding novelty. The 
situation is made increasingly difficult when the promis- 
sor’s disclosure is unsolicited and he is in no position of 
confidence vis-a-vis the manufacturer. 

In order to generate liability in the absence of an 
express agreement by the interloper to pay for the idea 
disclosed, the possessor of the trade secret in these sit- 
uations must ordinarily prove (1) that he disclosed 
to the manufacturer in confidence; (2) that the idea as 
it was disclosed was novel, at least to the manufacturer- 
interloper and (3) that as the specific result of the dis- 
closure, the manufacturer-interloper adopted and used 
the idea.** The courts have consistently imposed a con- 
siderably greater burden to show a high standard of 
novelty in the case of an outsider-possessor than in the 
other disclosures of trade secrets.** In any event, it is 
clear that the outsider-possessor has the burden of proof 
in showing the three elements of the disclosure. 

In defense of his position, the manufacturer-interloper 
who has received an outsider’s idea remains without 
liability if he can prove that he knew of the idea prior to 
the time that it was communicated to him by the out- 
sider. The manufacturer-interloper may also show 
independent research to support his claim of prior knowl- 
edge. The proofs of these matters has sometimes been 
given very close scrutiny by the court.*° 
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In Vitro and Use Tests 





for the Evaluation 


of “Degerming” Agents” 


No one in the toilet goods industry would fail to be aware of the 
manifold and widespread uses made of the degerming property 
in surgical and toilet soaps, personal deodorants, and the prod- 


ucts for the care of the skin. 


HARRY L. RUBENKOENIG and PAUL A. MAJORS** 


Tue term “‘degerming agent” is commonly understood 
as referring to antibacterial agents which can cause 
a marked and relatively persistent reduction in the num- 
ber of bacteria recoverable from the skin when used in 
relatively small proportion in soaps or cosmetics. This 
effect appears to result from the deposition of the agent 
on the skin in a condition in which it retains its anti- 
bacterial activity, but is not readily removed. 

No one in the toilet goods industry could fail to be 
aware of the manifold and widespread uses made of this 
property in surgical and toilet soaps, personal deodor- 
ants, and products for the care of the skin, as well as 
for purposes beyond the scope of the present discussion, 
such as oral hygiene and a variety of applications to 
inanimate materials. 

Quite a number of antibacterial chemicals are avail- 
able to the formulator for these uses, presenting the 
problem of selecting the best one for the particular pur- 
pose. Many of the agents available tend to be somewhat 
selective in activity against various species of bacteria. 
Performance in a formulation may be strongly and un- 





* Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Scientific Section of the Toilet Goods 
Association, No. 31, May 1959 


** Hill Top Research Institute, Inc., Miamiville, Ohio. 
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expectedly influenced, for either better or worse, by de- 
gree of dispersion or by other ingredients of the for- 
mula. Consequently a thorough bacteriological investi- 
gation is essential to the development of a product that 
will have the degerming efficiency that it is desired to 
claim. 

The bacteriological work may start with in vitro tests 
to determine whether incorporation into the product 
has impaired the antibacterial potency of the agent. Bac- 
teriostatic potency is usually considered more important 
than bactericidal activity in such products, and can be 
determined by simple standard tests. If the product is 
used in solution, the broth dilution test may be used to 
determine the lowest concentration which will inhibit 
the growth of a test organism in broth. For other prod- 
ucts an agar zone test may be more appropriate. In 
either type of test the product should be compared with 
a preparation of the agent that is known to exhibit its 
full potency; for instance, if hexachiorophene is under 
test a soap dispersion of hexachlorophene may serve as 
reference. 

Actual disinfectant action is not claimed for such ma- 
terials. When bactericidal activity is in question the ap- 
propriate test is a determination of the percentage of 
an inoculum killed in a reasonable time of exposure to 
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the product. Details of such a test must be determined 
by the intended use and the physical characteristics of 
the product. 

With these tests successfully completed one still has 
not learned whether the product has the important prop- 
erty of leaving an antibacterial residue on the skin after 
use. Various in vitro screening procedures have been 
proposed for this, employing hardened gelatin or other 
organic materials as a surrogate for skin. After some 
preliminary work with such methods we became discour- 
aged with their apparent limitations and turned to the 
use of the skin of living rabbits for evaluation of this 
property. 

We remove the hair from the back of the rabbit, 
using a depilatory, and cleanse it with soap and water. 
We demarcate the treatment areas and apply the test 
material as indicated by its intended use, leaving a con- 
trol area untreated, or treating it with a blank formula- 
tion containing none of the antibacterial agent. The 
treatment program can be designed to study the build-up 
of effect with repeated applications, the loss of effective- 
ness with time or repeated washings, or the influence 
of variations in manner of application. 

Normally the natural flora of the rabbit’s skin is so 
sparse that it does not afford of itself any basis for eval- 
uation. However, the skin of the treatment areas can 
readily be tested for bactericidal or bacteriostatic ac- 
tivity against any suitable test organism, such as Sta- 
phylococcus aureus A thorough rinse with sterile water 
is almost always sufficient to eliminate contamination 
from stray organisms on the skin in the following tests. 

For measurement of bactericidal activity 0.1 ml. of a 
suspension of the test organism is spread over a 1.25- 
inch circle on each treatment area, using a sterile alu- 
minum ring as a guide. After ten minutes (or other 
period if appropriate) a fresh sterile ring is placed on 
the same circle and filled with 3 ml. of sterile water or 
saline. After stirring for 30 seconds, rubbing the whole 
enclosed area of skin with the tip of the pipet, 2 ml. is 
withdrawn and transferred to 8 ml. of a dilution blank 
containing an agent which will inactivate the antiseptic 
under test. If no such “neutralizer” is known, inactiva- 
tion may usually be accomplished by a greater initial 
dilution of the transfer. Plate counts of surviving organ- 
isms are then made. Since the initial inoculum usually 
contains several million organisms in the 0.1 ml. a con- 
siderable range of dilution aliquots must be plated to 
ensure getting a usable survivor count. 

For evaluation of bacteriostatic activity, the rabbit 
is killed and the skin of the treatment areas removed, 
avoiding contamination of the outer surface. Small cir- 
cles of skin are cut from each treatment area with a 
sterile cork borer and placed, outer surface down, on 
hardened inoculated agar. (This operation is facilitated 
if the skin is first stretched flat and frozen.) After in- 
cubation the zones of inhibition around the circles of 
skin are measured. This will be easier if the agar plate 
is prepared with a base layer of 15 ml. of sterile agar 
overlaid with 5 ml. of inoculated agar. 

Products may be compared for depth of penetration 
by concluding the treatment period with a graded series 
of strippings with “Scotch” tape, then applying the 
bacteriostatic test just described. Each time a fresh 
piece of tape is pressed firmly to the skin and stripped 
off it removes a fairly uniform layer of skin, and enough 
such strippings in succession will leave a raw and bleed- 
ing surface. 

Table I illustrates a typical set of results obtained by 
applying these rabbit skin tests to a facial cosmetic 
product containing a degerming agent. 

In our opinion the tests on rabbit skin should aid ma- 
terially in inexpensively eliminating from further con- 
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sideration products that do not deposit an antibacterial 
residue, and, with the proper choice of test organisms, 
may give some indication of probable efficacy under use 


TABLE I 
Tests of Bactericidal and Bacteriostatic Effects From 
Treatment of Rabbit Skin with Medicated 
Facial Cosmetic 


A. Bactericidal effect (3 trials) against S. awreus. 
Treated with 


Blank product 33 50 45 
Active product 0.4 1.0 6.5 


% Original inoculum recovered after 10 min. exposure 


B. Increase of bacteriostatic activity of skin with suc- 
cessive daily treatments—zones of inhibition around 
excised skin specimens placed on agar inoculated 
with S. aureus. 


Daily treatments Zones in mm. (3 rabbits) 


0 0 0 0 

1 0.5 0.5 1.5 
2 1.0 1.5 2.0 
3 1.5 2.5 3.0 
4 4.0 3.0 5.0 
5 5.0 6.0 6.0 


C. Effect of concentration of germicide in the formula- 
tion—zones around treated skin specimens on agar 
inoculated with S. aureus. 


% Germicide Zones in mm. (4 specimens) 


1 5 9 7 7 
0.5 4 4 6 4 
0.25 4 3 5 3 
0.10 3 3 2 2 
0 0 0 0 0 


D. Comparative depth of penetration—zones for speci- 
mens treated with product and specimens treated 
with alcohol solution containing same concentration 
of germicide, then stripped with “Scotch” tape. 


Zones in mm. (4 specimens! 


No. of Strippings Product Alcoholic Solution 
0 10 10 8 10 12 9 10 10 
2 9 89 9 10 8 10 9 
5 8 YF 7 10 8 10 9 
10 6 . = 7 7 7 8 8 
15 . «2 & 0 & & 2% & 
20 2 0 0 0 6 5 7 3 


conditions. However, consumers are not rabbits. Their 
skin flora are much more abundant and varied, and their 
skin surface in many areas is much more heavily sup- 
plied with the secretions of various glands. Therefore, 
the final proof of efficacy must be obtained on humans. 

Perhaps the most widely used principle for evaluation 
of such products uader use conditions is that of count- 
ing bacteria removed from the hands by standardized 
washings before and after use of the test product. The 
pioneer procedure of Price (1), its modification by Cade 
(2), and the split-use procedure of Quinn, Voss and 
Whitehouse (3) are all too well-known to need dis- 
cussion here. They serve as a logical and not very ex- 
pensive way of evaluating degerming efficiency in the 
many cases when product use conditions can conven- 
iently be applied to the hands. In our laboratory the 
split-use method of Quinn et al. appears to yield some- 
what more consistent data in the study of degerming 
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soaps than do the two older methods. Occasional spon- 
taneous and inexplicable fluctuations in bacteria counts 
from individual subjects occur in all of these tests. On 
this account a subject group of six should be considered 
as the absolute minimum necessary for useful results. 

When we extended to humans the investigation of the 
facial cosmetic for which rabbit-skin data are given in 
Table I, the logical test site was the face. The procedure 
developed has, we believe, some application to the evalu- 
ation of degerming agents in general. As a test area the 
cheek presents less variation in skin structure than does 
the hand, and it is easier to control for a period of sev- 
eral days against unwanted contacts with other chem- 
icals or chance bacterial contaminations. There is a sug- 
gestion in our results to date that conditions on the 
cheek may be such that degerming agents are somewhat 
less effective there than on the hands, which would be 
pertinent in studying facial products. 

The basic procedure requires that the subjects use a 
blank soap and refrain from using any medicated prep- 
arations on the face for a preparatory period of at least 
five days. Then on two successive days a bacteria count 
is made on each cheek, after rinsing with sterile water, 
by placing a 1.25-inch sterile aluminum ring on the 
cheek, adding 3 ml. of sterile water and stirring for 30 
seconds, then withdrawing 2 ml. for dilution and plate 
count. 


TABLE II 
Bacteria Counts on Cheeks Before and After Treatment 
with Blank and Medicated Facial Preparation. 


Figures represent ratio of count after treatment to count 
before treatment on 12 subjects in three trials on suc- 
cessive days. 


Trial No. Treated with Range Medien Average 
1 Blank 0.12-1.06 0.37 0.42 
Medicated 0.02-0.5 0.09 0.14 
2 Blank 0.04-7.7 0.87 1.50 
Medicated 0.04-1.17 0.26 0.46 
3 Blank 0.35-2.43 0.68 0.98 
Medicated 0.09-1.30 0.28 0.35 


TABLE Ill 


Deodorant Soaps Compared on Rabbit Skin and Human 
Cheeks. 


A. Antibacterial activity of Rabbit Skin scrubbed with 
soap, then rinsed. Survival of S. aureus exposed 10 
minutes to test areas, and zones of inhibition against 
S. aureus produced by excised specimens. 


Rabbit 1 Rabbit 2 
Soap A: % survival of inoculum 0.3% 1.2% 
Zones in mm. ee 2.5 1.5 
Soap B: % survival 78% 81% 
Zones in mm. eS «# 0 O 


B. Pilot cheek count test, four subjects. Figures are 
ratios of count on cheek for test soap to count on 
cheek for blank soap. 


Soap A Soap B 
Subject Controls 3 Washes 6 Washes Controls 3 Washes 
PM 0.97; 0.49 0.09 0.39 1.93 ; 2.01 0.56 
JL 0.62;0.78 0.58 0.33 2.10;1.15 2.26 
HR 0.80; 0.96 0.61 0.32 1.96; 0.69 1.03 
RD 0.98;0.93 0.15 0.15 1.15; 0.82 1.18 
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One half the face is then treated with the test mate- 
rial, and the other with a control material, either a blank 
preparation or an active reference material with which 
it is desired to compare performance. The treatment 
may be a single application or a series of daily uses. 
After completion of the treatment another count is made 
on each cheek. Table II shows the ratios of cheek counts 
obtained in a test of the cosmetic preparation for which 
rabbit skin data were given in Table I. Counts were 
made immediately before and immediately after a single 
treatment, each count being preceded by a simple rinse 
with sterile water. 

An example of comparison of two germicides for use 
in deodorant soap employing the rabbit skin bacterici- 
dal test and a pilot version of the cheek count test, is 
shown in Table III. Soap A and Soap B both exhibited 
very high and equal antibacterial activity in vitro. In 
the rabbit test the skin was scrubbed in standardized 
fashion five times in one hour, then thoroughly rinsed 
with sterile water. A measured inoculum of S. aureus 
was applied, and after ten minutes survivors were col- 
lected and counted. In the cheek test control counts were 
made on two successive days. The subjects then scrubbed 
each cheek for one minute on three successive days, us- 
ing blank soap on one cheek, Soap A on the other. Test 
counts were made 12 hours after the third wash. The 
entire procedure was repeated two weeks later compar- 
ing Soap B with blank soap on the same subjects. 

The rabbit skin results indicate that Soap A left a 
much more active deposit on the skin than did Soap B. 
The cheek count results are reasonably consistent with 
this finding, considering the smallness of the subject 
group and the short and mild treatment with test soap. 
With all four subjects the ratio of count on test cheek 
to count on control cheek was at or below the lower limit 
of the range of corresponding control ratios after use of 
Soap A, while with Soap B only one of the four even 
approached so favorable a result. 

The use of degerming agents in deodorant products, 
including deodorant soaps, is perhaps the only product 
application in which the customer himself can readily 
determine whether or not he is receiving any benefit. The 
customer’s evaluation is olfactory and no satisfactory 
substitute for the nose has yet been devised for testing 
this property. Scoring of odor levels by experienced odor 
judges can be of considerable assistance in selecting the 
most effective formulation when the test product is used 
under carefully standardized conditions simulating the 
intended use of the product by consumers. 


Summary 

Degerming agents are added to products to cause a 
persisting reduction in the number of bacteria on the 
skin when the product is used regularly. High antibac- 
terial activity in vitro is not always an index of resid- 
ual activity on skin after use. 

Screening test procedures on rabbit skin are sug- 
gested as an inexpensive aid to evaluation of such prod- 
ucts. 

A procedure employing bacteria counts on the cheeks 
is described. This is especially suited to the study of 
facial cosmetics and cleansers, but may also be of in- 
terest for supplementing or replacing handwashing 
procedures. 
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Brazilian Mint Production 


Japanese immigrants and those Brazilians of Japanese descent 
are the most devoted people in Brazil to the cultivation of 
mentha arvensis. Formerly, the mint cultivations were located 


merely along the railroads. 
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Instituto de Pesquisas Tecnolégicas de Sao Paulo 
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Colgate-Palmolive S.A. 


The Japanese Mint (Mentha arvensis L. subs. haplo- 
calix Briquet var. piperascens Holmes or forma pipera- 
scens Malinvaud) was introduced in Brazil by Japanese 
settlers. The cultivation of Mentha arvensis developed 
slowly and it seems that the first commercial plantations 
started before 1931 when the first transactions of 
Brazilian menthol took place. 

From this time on, the mint planted area and the 
menthol production have been continuously increasing 
and reached their highest point during World War II, 
when the stocks of menthol disappeared in the United 
States. In 1945 the area planted to mint was 25,000 
hectares with a production of over 1,200 tons of oil. 

After World War II, the prices of menthol fell to a 
point that the mint cultivation in Brazil almost collapsed. 
Table I is indicative of the trend of Brazilian production. 
It can be observed that an increase of production took 
place in 1956 and that this trend was maintained 
through 1957 and 1958. 


Producing Regions 


Japanese immigrants and those Brazilians of Japanese 
descent are the most devoted to the cultivation of mentha 
arvensis in the State of Sao Paulo. The early cultivators 
started near Presidente Prudente and expanded towards 
the jungle nearby in search of virgin soils. This contin- 
uous search for virgin forest soil resulted into a south- 
westwards migration of the mint cultivations. Formerly, 
the mint cultivations were located along the railroads 
between the Parana and Paranapanema rivers, mainly 
along the Alta Sorocabana railroad. 

At the present time, the mint cultivations have crossed 
the Paranapanema river and 95% of the planted area 
belongs to the State of Parana. Table II shows the dis- 
tribution of cultivated area during the years 1955 and 
1958. This southwestwards trend already extended the 
mint fields to the Ivai and Piquiri rivers’ valleys, the last 
one at about 400 km from Presidente Prudente. In the 
State of Mato Grosso, northwestwards from Presidente 
Prudente, some mint plantations have been started in 
the regions of Dourados and Serra Bodoquena. 
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Climatic and Soil Conditions 


These factors have a great influence in the menthol 
content of the oil. Optimum conditions are reached in 
fresh, fertile soils, rich in humus organic material and 
well drained. All these conditions are found in the virgin 
forest soil and the mint is cultivated there on the hill 
sides or slightly inclined fields preferably facing the 
sunny exposure. A high degree of humidity is also 
preferable. 

During the Brazilian winter (May to August) the 
mint plants do not grow well. During this season, and 
in deep and rather dry soils, the upper part of the 
rhizomes are dried from lack of humidity. The lower 
parts of the rhizomes start to grow again from Septem- 
ber on, when the rainy season arrives and the tempera- 
ture rises, specially in warm nights. 

From this time on, the vegetative development of the 
plant is a continuous one provided that plenty of water 
be available in the form of rains. The plants reach their 
flowering stage three months later; when the first cut- 
ting is made. After about 12 weeks, a second cutting is 
already possible. 


Planting and Harvesting 


August-September is the best time for either trans- 
planting from the nursery to the fields, or planting the 
rhizomes. In this later case, about 150 kilos of healthy 
rhizomes are needed per alqueire (1 alqueire: 24,200 
m*: 5.979 acres) of virgin soil, while the old exhausted 
mint fields need from 200 to 225 kilos. 

The mint is planted sometimes in old pastures for two 
years while plantations established on virgin forest soil 
last three years in the case of sandy soils and 5 years in 
the case of laterite soil. These plantations do not need 
either weeding or fertilizers for a few years after the 
forest has been burned over. Old lands would need much 
more care. Weeding and fertilization would be necessary 
in order to obtain reasonable crops. This also explains 
the migration of mint plantations towards the regions 
where virgin soil is available. Most of the old mint fields 
are used at present to raise cattle. (Continued on page 43 ) 
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CITROPAL® contains the identical 
proportions of only those components 
which we found to be in terpene- and 


sesquiterpeneless natural lemon oil. 


CITROPAL* combines the full pure 
odor and flavor with the stability, uni- 
formity, availability,economy and other 
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MODULAN, 


Emollient supreme, 
For skin and hair 
Works like a dream. 


Yes, MODULAN is above all an emol- 
lient. It is lanolin, modified by acet- 
ylating the hydroxyl groups to gain 
extremely valuable new conditioning 
properties and effects when used on 
skin and hair. 

(U. S. Patent No. 2,725,334 and foreign patents.) 


MODULAN is hypo-allergenic and non- 


irritating. 








Some of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of MODULAN ARE — 
Oil soluble, hydrophobic 
Substantive yet permeable films 
Practically odorless 
Soft-waxy, non-tacky protective films 
Compatible with o w emulsions 
Compatible with soaps and foams 


MODULAN is particularly recommend- 
ed for use in creams, lotions, baby oils, 
hair preparations, shaving creams, 
cream shampoos, lipsticks and oint- 
ments. 

We would be happy to supply you with 
technical literature, suggested formulas and 


samples. Please write on your business 
letterhead. 
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(Continued from page 26) 
|of the ammonia has evaporated. To the solid residue is 
| added gradually 400 cc. ice water, the mixture carefully 
acidified with dilute sulfuric acid, taken up in ether, 
washed with 50 cc. brine solution, and the alcohol 
eventually obtained in a 65-75% yield. 

Froning and Hennion (85) conducted the addition of 
acetylene to ketones (ethynylation) at low tempera- 
tures. Thus dimethylethynylearbinol was prepared as 
follows: 
| A solution of 7.35 moles sodium acetylide in 3-4 liters 
\liquid ammonia is cooled to —50 +5° C. and acetylene 
| is introduced for 10 minutes. Then 465 g. acetone (8 
|moles) are added during 30 minutes under continuous 
jacetylene addition. The ammonia is evaporated over- 
|night, 1 liter of ether is added to the residue and the 
| solid brought into solution by adding sufficient ice cold 
|sulfuric acid. The water layer is separated and ex- 
tracted with ether. The combined organic layers are 
‘dried, and the carbinol eventually obtained by frac- 
| tional distillation in an 88% yield. 

Among the numerous other preparative methods pub- 
lished, only a few more can be mentioned here. Coffman 
(86) used sodium amide as the catalyst and conducted 
the reaction in ether solution. The final reaction mixture 
was neutralized with dilute sulfuric acid. Dimethyl- 
ethynylcarbinol is obtained in a 40-46% yield. Milas, 
MacDonald and Black (87) conducted reactions with 
sodium acetylide in liquid ammonia at —50° C. The 
final reaction mixture was neutralized with tartaric 
acid. Good results are obtained by this process, for ex- 
ample, 1-ethynyleyclohexanol-1 in an 82% yield. 
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Paper — 
The Package With Selling Talent 


There are good and sufficient reasons why fibre forms 


are used in fields such as perfumes and drugs. Here is 


a report on just such reasons 


BY 


HARRISON YOUNG* 


Au across the country from Hollywood to New York, 
on drug and cosmetic counters in stores from Wilshire 
Boulevard to Fifth Avenue, finished products are ap- 
pearing in sparkling containers that help the products 
to sell. The containers are made of paper. 

And in the countless drug stores dotting the main 
streets of America from Portland, Oregon, to the same- 
named city in Maine, the products regarded as a vital 
part of the home are appealing to the customer in the 
same kind of paper—’though not so fancy. 

If these statements appear startling to the cosmetics 
or drugs manufacturer—for the vision of “paper” as 
a container connotes wrapping paper or a bag of rough 
brown paper—we shall amplify. 

I refer to the versatile, economical, fibre can. Once 
it was known as the “‘all-paper” can. But over the years, 
as technological improvements came to the fibre can 
and tube industry, that original can gave way to the 
“composite can” or canister. And the typical fibre forms 
widely used today by perfumers and drugs manufac- 
turers incorporate foil, parchment, glassine, metal, plas- 
tic or other materials added to the basic paperboard. 
The fibre can manufacturer is not hesitant—in fact, he 
is eager—to enter into a successful material marriage. 

There are good and sufficient reasons why fibre 
forms are used in fields such as perfumes and drugs. 
For one thing, they offer perhaps the greatest flexi- 
bility in sizes of all rigid packages. And the can’s ver- 
satility is augmented by lower-cost special tooling. 
Such labor is considerably less than for metal cans and 
is roughly comparable to costs for special glass bottle 
molds. 

But what appeals to the perfume and drug fields is 
that the fibre can and tube industry’s packages are 
made to customer specifications. Fortunately, perfume 
or drug manufacturers do not think alike when it comes 
to packaging. They want to obtain something that will 
help their product to stand out. They want, to coin a 
cliché, to be different. 


*Better Packaging Advisory Council, New York, N.Y. 
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In the busy Long Island plant of Niemand Brothers, 
one of the major suppliers of containers for both per- 
fumes and drugs, executive and packaging expert Wil- 
liam H. Krenke explained what it is that keeps Nie- 
mand’s production lines rolling. In perfumes alone, his 
company helps to package such perfume giants as Max 
Factor, Andrew Jergens, Helena Rubinstein and 
Charles of The Ritz. 

“In perfumeries, the fibre can is known to the per- 
fumer and to us as a tubular package,” he said. The 
round shape is by far the most popular, although we 
are geared of course to make the oval shape. We don’t 
attempt to sell what we may privately like; we produce 
what the perfumer wants. Bottled perfume comes in all 
sizes; we fit the size. 

“Normally, the diameter sizes range from three 
eighths of an inch to three inches. Lengths range from 
2 and three quarters to eight inches. 

“More and more perfume manufacturers are turning 
to tubular packaging because of its ease in handling. 
The packaging of course has great display appeal, both 
on the counter and in the home, but ease of handling 
stands high on the list of advantages.” 

Attractive, tubular-packaged perfumes are not made 
up overnight. For example, once a manufacturer de- 
cides he wants a new package for a four-ounce after- 
shave lotion, he calls in an artist and tells him what he 
has in mind. A resultant rough sketch goes to Nie- 
mand Brothers. No matter how bizarre, no matter how 
unique, the fibre form manufacturer can custom tailor 
a package to fit the product. 

Labels, in the majority of cases, are supplied by the 
customers. Label materials may include foil and high- 
gloss and embossed paper stocks. These and the paper- 
board body give the containers a quality feeling, an im- 
portant merchandising feature. Selection of the label 
colors—be it silver, black or gold—is a matter of con- 
sultation; choice of the plies—wall thickness may range 
from 3 to 5 plies) is usually left to the discretion of the 
container manufacturer. (Continued on page 42) 
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A real dermal treat 
Keeps skin youthful, 
With moisture replete. 


The AMERCHOLS head the list of skin 
moisturizing ingredients in use today 
—and with good reason. They are nat- 
ural hydrophilic, non-ionic emulsifiers 
and surfactants derived from choles- 
terol and related sterols of pure lanolin 
origin. 

Because of their unusual emollience 
and spreading characteristics, the AM- 
ERCHOiS are invaluable in make-up 
preparations as well as in creams, 
lotions, aerosols, baby toiletries, shav- 
ing preparations, hair products and 
ointments. The AMERCHOLS are hypo- 
allergenic and non-irritating. They are 
soothing and safe for use on the most 
delicate tissues. 


The AMERCHOLS are available in both 
liquid and solid forms. 


Write on your business letterhead for com- 
plete technical literature, suggested formu- 
las and samples. 





AMERCHOL PARK EDISON, N. J. 


AMERCHOL 








(Continued from page 41) 
Mr. Krenke believes that while his product is a com- 


| paratively low-cost item, the perfume manufacturer, in 





FIBRE CANS hold everything from frozen strawberries to nails. Their 
appeal to makers of perfumes and powders lies in the great flexibility 


seeking out a quality package, is not swayed by economy. 
The successful producer of perfume knows the psycho- 
logical effect of selling his product in a smart dress— 
for smartness attracts smartness, and the consumer 


| likes her or his product to look like the first rose of sum- 


mer—even to the outer dress. 

It is in the movement of drugs, Mr. Krenke says, that 
economy of container rears its attractive head. 

It is here that manufacturers are looking for a cost- 
saving container that will protect the product—a con- 
tainer, too, that has the added advantages of light- 
weight, of cleanliness, versatility, fillability. Above all, 
the fibre container for drugs must “dispense.” 

Fibre cans for drugs come in an impressive array of 
sizes and shapes—for they must compete with metal 
cans and glass. For the fibre can industry, the drug 
industry has been, for years, a major customer—and 
Mr. Krenke believes the future will bring increasing 
business. On the surface, the reason appears paradoxical. 
While the finished fibre container appears handmade, 
it is the result of advanced research and machine meth- 
ods not known to the industry decades ago. 

“The dispensing principle for the drugs container is 
uppermost in our operation,” Mr. Krenke said. “One 
or both ends of the can are closed, depending upon the 
can design and its use. Today there is a wide range of 
closures to choose from in paper, metal and plastic. 
These include slip cover, sifter, pour spout, plug, screw 
and others. 

“The composite can generally cost less than the all- 
metal can. Diameter sizes run from a quarter of an inch 
to seven inches, and lengths can run to extremes. Body 
wall is determined by end use. It may vary from simple 
chipboard to laminated constructions that resist pres- 
sure, fats, greases, humidity, water, vapor, certain acids 
and alkalis, temperature extremes, mildew and vermin.” 

The fibre can and tube industry under the guidance 
of the National Fibre Can and Tube Association, has 
made great strides since the end of World War II. Dur- 
ing that war and the Korean war the production of fibre 
cans mushroomed as a result of military needs. The 
peace time role continues to be dramatic. As its research 
and development continues, as the container strength 
is improved, it appears that the industry will find new 
packaging horizons. 

















| of tubular packaging available in all sizes. Here is an impressive line-up 


of successful tubular packaging in the perfume field. 
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(Continued from page 37) 

The mint is harvested as soon as a maximum of foli- 
age, is attained, i.e., about December. Speculative culti- 
vators sometimes start harvesting in November, but the 
yield of oil and menthol content suffer from this. The 
cut herb is left on the ground and it remains there for 
about 24 hours before distillation as the dried plant 
material is easier to distill than the green. 


Diseases 


The Brazilian mint plants are affected by some insects 
and their pernicious effect is continuously increasing. 
Cheese-mites (acaro) and ants are causing great dam- 
age when rain is insufficient. It seems that caterpillars 
also do considerable damage. Some cultivators use BHC 
and Fenatox to fight these pests. 

The principal disease of Brazilian mint plants is 
“rust” (ferrugem) caused by Puccinea Menthae Pers., 
a fungus that lives on mint leaves. From the leaves 
nearest the ground, Puccineae Menthae travel up little 
by little and if it encounters conditions favourable to 
its development it will be able to destroy a good part of 
the foliage in a short time, affecting not only the quan- 
tity but also the quality of the oil produced by reduc- 
ing its menthol content. 

In Brazil, where winter cold is not always intense or 
of long duration as in other countries, it is very likely 
that this “rust” is able to survive the winter by means 
of uredospores, whose germinative power endures for 
more than 180 days. 

Some years ago this disease caused much trouble and 
large losses to the Brazilian mint cultivators. For- 
tunately, a seedling designated M.A. 701, remarkable for 
its vigor and resistance to “rust”, was discovered in the 
Instituto Agronémico of Campinas by Dr. Abelardo 
Rodrigues Lima. This high resistance to rust accom- 
panied a higher yield of oil, and M.A. 701 practically is 
now the only variety being planted and cultivated in 
Brazil on a commercial basis. 

The dimensions of current stills are about 2 meters 
high with a diameter of 1.8 meters. Such a still can dis- 
till the plant material from about 15 alqueires (90 acres) 
having an average working life of four-five years. All 
the stills are heated with direct steam. Some old stills 
are constructed with wood and it seems that their work- 
ing life is longer than the common iron ones. These 
stills run four distillations per day, giving from 9 to 
10 kilos of oil per run. 

The plant material charged into the still is never 
weighed and the yield is given in terms of kilos of oil 
per alqueire. 45 kilos per hectare is considered a good 
yield for the first year, while about 85 kilos per hectare 
is a good figure for the second year. 

Among the mint cultivators, a general complaint with 
respect to the present variety M.A. 701 can be observed. 
It seems that this mint variety is degenerating and 
everybody is asking for another seedling research to be 
made in the Instituto Agronémico of Campinas in order 
to improve the oil quality. 

February, March and April are the months of top 
production. Table III shows in percentage form the 
deliveries of complete oil to the menthol factories during 
an average year. 


Physico-chemical Properties of Complete Mint Oil 


Physico-chemical properties of Brazilian complete 
mint oil varied through the last few years. This is not 
uncommon with essential oils, but a completely new 
value is given to this observation when we consider that 
the continuous trend of the variations has been towards 
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a lower menthol content, a lower ester and a higher 
menthone. 

This fact could be partly explained through the intro- 
duction of the variety M.A. 701, as the oil obtained from 
M.A. 701 has a lower menthol content than the original 
variety. During the Brazilian “boom” of mint, Brazilian 
menthol manufacturers never accepted an oil with a 
menthol content below 80%, and this has been quite 
changed. 

M.A. 701 is distinctive from the Japanese Mint from 
which it is descended, in being less exigent as to rich- 
ness of soil, degree of humidity of the soil, and finally 
though not least resistance to rust. 

These characteristics give it great vegetative strength. 
As soon as the air is warm enough in spring it buds 
forth and an ample supply of green growth tempts the 
farmer distiller to cut and distill. As is well known, an 
oil distilled from mint before flowering begins, is rich in 
menthone and low in esters. The southwestwards spread 
brings cooler climate and different soils to the M.A. 701, 
and all these changes might be expected to affect the 
characteristics of the oil. Tables IV, V, VI and VII are 
self explanatory. 


Extraction of Menthol 


The extraction of menthol is carried out in the old 
mint zone (Alvares Machado, near Presidente Prudente) 
and in the city of Siio Paulo. The complete oil is frozen 
in order to obtain the menthol crystals which are sep- 
arated from the mother liquor by means of centrifuga- 
tion after which the crystals are dried. 

Prior to the formation of crystals, the natural total oil 
is either filtered or passed through a supercentrifuge in 
order to remove all the impurities which would act as 
crystal nuclei and would therefore remain occluded in 
the crystals. The freezing process lasts about 20 days 
and it seems that some difficulties are encountered in 
avoiding sharp temperature variations as the lowest 
temperature desired is approached. The smooth lowering 
of temperature and adequate crystal growth orientation 
are the basic conditions in obtaining a satisfactory per- 
centage of large crystals. 

The crystals are centrifuged and dried 38 hours at 
about 27°C in controlled atmosphere with regards 
humidity and saturation with oil vapor. After drying, 
the crystals are sieved. The smallest size crystal is re- 
dissolved in natural dementholized oil up to a certain 
menthol strength, and the large size is packed for export. 
Until now, this large size crystal was almost all exported 
and the menthol sold on the internal Brazilian market 
was a mixture of large and small crystals. It seems that 
there is now a certain competition between the menthol 
manufacturers in order to see who is best able to offer 
the largest crystal size to Brazilian menthol consumers. 

As the dementholized oil is supposed to contain a 
minimum content of menthol of 45% and a maximum of 
55%, the maximum yield of menthol crystals obtained 
from the complete mint oil will be about 40%. When the 
price of menthol is high, some manufacturers have car- 
ried out the saponification of the menthol esters and the 
reduction of menthone to menthol. 


Dementholized Oil 


In view of the fact that the total menthol content of 
M.A. 701 oil was lower on the average than the former 
variety used for commercial production, and that the 
normal crystallizing procedure produced a dementhol- 
ized oil of 45-50% total menthol, the manufacturers 
introduced this new type of oil along with the old type 
50-55% total menthol content oil. Thus, there came to 
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fering only in the total menthol content. 
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Instituto Agronémico de Campinas 
Instituto de Pesquisas Tecnolégicas 
Dierberger Oleos Essenciais S.A. 


be offered two types of Brazilian dementholized oil dif- 


Comércio e Industria Cafeeira Alta Paulista 
Comércio e Representacées Menper Ltda. 


Colgate-Palmolive S.A. 
NOTE: 


Data on Tables IV, V, Vi and Vil have been calculated from analytical results 
corresponding to lots of ‘Complete Oil'’ and Dementholized Oi|—Natural"’ 


representing a total of 678.000 kilos. 


TABLE | 


Production and exports since 1943 (Tons) 








Produced Exported 

Year Complete Oil Dementholize 
1943 150 

1944 300 

1945 1.200 

1946 300 

1947 150 

1948 200 

1949 350 74 
1950 200 76 
1951 450 143 
1952 390 116 
1953 430 237 
1954 420 202 
1955 300 88 
1956 380 

1957 500 

1958 900 

TABLE Ii 


Comparative Geografic Distribution of Production 
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1955 
Tons % 
Alta Sorocabana 140.7 46.9 % 
Paulista Railroad 14.7 4.9% 
Noroeste Railroad 4.8 1.6% 
Others 19.8 6.6 % 
TOTAL SAO PAULO 180. 60. % 
Paranapanema River 90. 30. % 
Ivai River 21. 7. % 
Piquiri River 
TOTAL PARANA 111. 37. % 
TOTAL MATO GROSSO 9. 3. % 
TOTAL PRODUCTION 300. 100. % 
TABLE Ill 


1958 


Tons 





25. 


600. 
250. 

10. 
860. 


15. 
900. 


Exported 
Menthol 


80 
150 
570 
400 
300 
136 
226 

79 
257 
225 
146 
171 
165 





2.8% 





66.6 % 
27.9% 

1.1% 
95.6% 





1.6% 





100. % 





Approximate monthly deliveries of complete oil through the year 





October 5.62 % 
November 2.97 % 
December 3.20% 
January 5.94% 
February 19.28% 
March 26.99 % 
April 13.59% 
May 7.65 % 
June 6.43 % 
July 4.58% 
August 2.15% 
September 1.60 % 


100.00% CROP 








Physical Properties 


TABLE IV 

















Specific Rotation Refractive Evaporation 
Year Gravity Index Index Solubility Residue 
1943 0.898 39.26° 1.4597 _ _— 
1944 0.896 38.17° 1.4593 — a 
1945 0.895 36.97° 1.4595 — 0.62 
1946 — — —_ — 0.38 
1947 a a a — 0.28 
1948 — _— _ _— _— 
1949 —_ _ — == om» 
1950 0.899 40.00° 1.4611 10:28 0.42 
1951 0.898 36.72° 1.4612 10:28 1.04 
1952 0.896 34.45° 1.4599 10:26 0.41 
1953 0.897 34.46° 1.4502 10:25 0.48 
1954 0.900 34.40° 1.4598 —_ —_ 
1955 0.902 37.10° 1.4598 10:26 0.80 
1956 0.898 34.63° 1.4602 10:25 0.40 
1957 0.899 34.73° 1.4605 10:23 1.80 
1958 0.900 34.06° 1.4604 — — 
TABLE V 
Chemical Properties 
Free Total 
Year Menthol Menthol Esters Menthone 
1943 75.43 82.17 8.66 —_ 
1944 75.69 80.51 6.03 a 
1945 75.02 80.54 5.94 10.2 
1946 73.48 78.41 6.64 — 
1947 74.04 78.79 6.03 a 
1948 — a — a 
1949 — — _ —_ 
1950 74.42 81.22 8.62 9.8 
1951 76.14 81.34 5.36 16.2 
1952 69.79 73.60 4.18 19.6 
1953 70.14 73.51 4.30 20.9 
1954 68.81 72.40 4.51 — 
1955 70.97 76.22 6.13 15.4 
1956 70.40 74.46 5.08 21.8 
1957 70.02 73.88 4.66 20.9 
1958 68.62 71.74 3.92 _— 
TABLE VI 











Comparative averaged properties of original Mint Variety and present 
M. A, 701's one 





Specific Gravity 
Rotation Index 
Refractive Index 
Evaporation Residue 


Solubility in 70% alc. 


Menthol, total 
Menthol, free 
Esters 
Menthone 


Original Mint 


0.8964 
37.85 
1.4596 
0.46 % 
10:28 
80.64 % 
75.11% 
6.59 % 
13.41% 


TABLE Vil 


Present MA701 


0.8981 
34.45 
1.4602 
0.49 % 
10:25 
73.47 % 
69.75 % 
4.54% 
19.99 % 


Averaged properties of “‘Dementholized Oil—Natural” corresponding 
to original mint variety (1945-1946) and present 


M.A. 701 (1956-1957) 





Specific gravity 
Optical rotation 


Solubility in 70% Alcohol 


Esters 

Menthol, free 
Menthol, total 
Menthone 


Evaporation Residue 
Refractive Index 


Original variety 


0.8990 
—29.5° 
15.69 % 
38.14% 
52.14% 
2.33 % 
1.4611 
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Present MA701 


0.8958 
—25.82° 
10:26 
9.44% 
41.56% 
48.33% 
40.73 % 
2.59 % 
1.4602 





presenting Richford’s new 


Armabassador 


now available with the beautiful Futura Cap 
in brilliant Goldcote or other finishes 








e 
Sizes available: 1‘ dram, 2 dram, 1/2 02., 1 02., 2 02., 4 02. 
The Ambassador will be available 
soon with the beautiful new 
Ambassador Cap shown here. . 
Observe the beautifully designed sil- 
houettes of the new Ambassador per- 
. fume bottles and the perfect blending 
_ of the’ caps. You can understand eur 
enthusiasm when you consider that 
each beautifully designed Ambassador 
is fitted with the fabulous SPILL- 
PROOF feature. Also available in 
standard open neck finishes. ; 
. WRITE FOR CATALOG OF 
OTHER RICHFORD PRODUCTS 
1 
Offices and Plant: Showrooms. 
3618 Oceanside Road Empire State Bidg. 
Oceanside, N.Y. 350 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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ALWASAN—1 


A new complexion cream, called Maja Sandler’s Swedish 
Beauty Cream, is being introduced to America. Made from a 
formula adopted over a century-and-a-quarter ago, first used 
by a famous society beauty and just recently released for 
commercial distribution in Sweden, the product is designed 
to serve all cream demands. A 4 oz. jar sells for $4.50. 


D’ORSAY—2 


An uncoated serrated glass bottle with gold-finished over- 
cap is being used by D’Orsay to package their new pressur- 
ized Cologne Mist Atomitizer available in two sizes and four 
fragrances. The cologne comes in three-ounce and 1% ounce 
bottles. Features include a specially designed actuator with 
a VCA B-8 mist-top which controls emission of a fine spray. 
The bottle is manufactured by Foster-Forbes, overcap by 
Britel Products, actuator, valve and mist-top button by 
Valve Corporation of America. Old Empire is the filler. 


CciRO—3 


Parfums Ciro announces a new perfume made, packaged 
and sealed in Paris which will hit the American market this 
fall. Called “Oh la la,” the perfume is presented in a spe- 
cially designed bottle encased in a white oval box decorated 
with black lace and a red ribbon. 
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LAN-LAY—4 


An apothecary jar is being used by Lan-Lay to introduce 
Skin Formula, a skin pack preparation. Leaflet attached to 
the jar explains that the product is to be used for all types 
of skin problems and gives directions for application. 
Apothecary jar indicates that the product is a mix-to-your- 
self item for each individual case. It is sealed with a glass 
stopper equipped with a plastic plug. Jars and closures are 
by Owens-Illinois. 


DUBARRY—5 


DuBarry is offering its cleansing cream for dry skin and 
its skin freshener at a special price for a limited period of 
time. The 8 oz. jar of cleansing cream is $1.25 and the skin 
freshener is $1.00, amounting to a combined savings of $1.75. 


BARBARA GOULD—6 


Barbara Gould announces the return of her annual June 
deodorant promotion. This year, in addition to the regular 
half-price promotion on cream, spray and stick deodorants, 
a new “Rollon” lotion deodorant will be introduced at the 
same savings. The new “Rollon” contains a special ingredi- 
ent, ““Neutrasil,” to guard even the most sensitive skin. It is 
presented in a pearlescent white container with blue screen- 
ing; the conically shaped preparation is topped by a cap of 
the same blue. The promotion started June 1. 


HELENE CURTIS—7 


An eye appeal “Bubble” which offers a single-application 
of Shampoo Plus Egg in a trial-travel size for 12¢ is pre- 
sented by Helene Curtis. Based on a European packaging 
idea, the “Bubble” is made of plastic and works with the 
efficiency of a squeeze bottle. It is spillproof and leakproof 
and recommended for travel. A special acetate cylinder con- 
taining 144 “Bubbles” has been designed for store counter 
use. 
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AEROSOL TEST LINE—1 


The first complete aerosol packag- 
ing-testing line for laboratory use 
is now offered. This Mojonnier unit, 
shown for the first time at the 1959 
National Packaging Exposition, 
makes it possible for anyone to in- 
vestigate aerosol packaging experi- 
mentally, for a relatively low cost. 
With this equipment a technician 
can perform—non-automatically-all 
the steps necessary to produce a 
complete aerosol package. Should 
the owner later install an automatic 
line, he will still use this laboratory 
equipment for quality control, for 
testing, and making short runs for 
market research. 


TENSIOMETER—2 


With surface and interfacial phe- 
nomena playing an ever-growing 
role in the study and rating of 
liquids, development of the compact 
new Fisher Model 20 Tensiometer 
is especially timely, according to 
the manufacturer. Based on the 
principles of noted biochemist Dr. 


Pierre Lecompte de Noiiy, the 
Tensiometer determines’ either 


surface or interfacial tension via 
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the “ring” method in as little as 15 
seconds, with a readability of 0.05 
dyne. 

For surface tension: the operator 
immerses the  platinum-iridium 
ring in the sample, adjusts the ring 
to the surface, applies upward ten- 
sion. The dial reading (in dynes per 
centimeter) is made when the ring 
breaks from the surface. 


2. 


For interfacial tension: ring ten- 
sion is applied in the direction away 
from the liquid of higher surface 
tension and towards the liquid of 
lower surface tension. 


CHROMATOGRAPHIC SYSTEM 


A new system for continuous auto- 
matic analysis of chromatographic 
fractions called AutoAnalyzer is 
announced by Technicon Chroma- 
tography Corp. Operating as a sep- 
arate analytic entity in the chroma- 
tographic set-up, the AutoAnalyzer 
can accurately handle either the 
full-stream delivery of the column 
effluent, or any part thereof. Thus 
a column yield can be split two ways 
at exit, with a part flowing directly 
into the system and the rest into a 
conventional fraction collector for 
preparative work. The combined 
outputs of any number of columns 
and fraction collectors can be con- 
tinuously analyzed at a rate of up 
to 60 samples per hour. The self- 
cleansing system is applicable to 
such diverse materials as amino 
acids, proteins, peptides, polypep- 
tides, steroids, phosphates and 
many others. 
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3. 
CAN CODER—3 


An automatic packaging line im- 
printing attachment designed spe- 
cifically for coding the bottom of 
aerosol cans, has been introduced by 
Adolph Gottscho, Inc. Called the 
“TB Aerosol Coder,” the imprinter 
is said to operate at speeds up to 
600 cans per minute and to accom- 
modate cans of different sizes with- 
out use of change parts. Adjust- 
ments for both speed and can size 
can be made in a matter of minutes, 
according to Gottscho. 

The “TB Aerosol Coder” does 
not require cutting into an existing 
packaging line, and does not need 
any dead plates, according to the 
manufacturer. 


MILLS 
Two new mills are now available 
from Morehouse which purportedly 
have increased stone sizes and 
peripheral speeds and _ provide 
speeds with a 30-50% gain in ca- 
pacity over former models, ac- 
cording to an innouncement by 
Morehouse Industries, Inc. At the 
same time the company announced 
engineering improvements in the 
entire line of mills which make 
for closer control of particle size. 
New model series 800 and 2800 
utilize carborundum stones eight 
inches in diameter. A new feature 
is the spindle assembly with which 
each mill in provided. The new 
spindle assembly seats on a ta- 
pered spline on the shaft giving 
positive alignment and a full un- 
interrupted seat. 
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PORTIONER 


A non-electric, direct-from-drum 
proportioner is announced by the 
Sterling E. Norcross Companies. 
Fitting into the two-inch head 
bung of all steel shipping drums 
thru fifty-five gallons, this pump- 
less proportioner either separately 
or simultaneously directly meters 
light to viscous chemicals at drops 
per hour thru sight glass, or batch 
pours thru built-in faucet provi- 
sion. 


DUMPING MECHANISM 


The Filamatic Net Weighing Ma- 
chine, previously described in this 
publication, is now available with 
an automatic, electrically actuated 
dumping mechanism. The material 
is fed into a balance pan by the ac- 


4. 
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tion of a vibrating chute. When the 
preset weight is reached, an elec- 
trical contact is opened and the 
flow of material stops. The mate- 
rial is then emptied into the con- 
tainer at the touch of a foot switch. 
Available also in an automatic 
model which feeds and discharges 
in a continuous cycle, thus pacing 
the operator. 


DISSOLVER 

A new improved high speed Dis- 
solver or Disperser has been de- 
veloped by Charles Ross & Son 
Company. The machine features a 
specially designed multiple action 
impeller or mill head effectively 
mixes, disperses, dissolves, emulsi- 
fies and deagglomerates most types 
of liquid, paste or heavy paste ma- 
terials. The material is drawn down 
into the millhead by pitched im- 
peller vanes and thrown at high 
speed with impact against special 
baffles to break down lumps or ag- 
glomerates. Further abrasive ac- 
tion occurs as material is pumped 
through a very narrow orifice with 
spaced disperser bars. The third 
separate force the material is sub- 
jected to is the sawtooth cutting or 
shearing action of the specially set 
teeth spaced around the outer pe- 
riphery of the millhead, and lastly 
the material is jetted out laterally 
in a very thin stream at speeds up 
to 120 M.P.H. through the slower 
moving surrounding material for 
maximum hydraulic shear. 


VOLUMETRIC FILLER 

An air-operated volumetric pis- 
ton filler is now furnished in 
single assembly units for bench 
filling or for mounting over inter- 
mittently operated chain conveyor 
for filling aerosol cans. Each unit 
consists of a stainless steel piston 
assembly combined with an adjust- 
able stroke air cylinder mounted 
directly above. Accurate control 
of liquid volume is secured by 
varying the cylinder stroke. Multi- 
ples of individual units can be 
furnished on an extended mount- 
ing plate. Each unit can handle 
a different liquid, if required. 


DISPOSABLE CLOTHING—4 


A practical, low-cost line of dis- 


posable clothing for industrial, lab- 
oratory, institutional, and commer- 
cial use has been announced. 


These garments are styled and 
-onstructed of newly developed ma- 
erials. The disposable clothing is 
oft, light weight, and comfortable 
just like woven cloth the manu- 
acturer avers. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PERFUMERS 
HONOR WILLIAM LAMBERT 
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DR. OLIVER MARTON, President of the American Society of Perfumers 
presenting a Testimonial Scroll to William Lambert. 


Approximately 200 members and 
guests of The American Society of Per- 
fumers gathered at the Advertising Club 
in New York on June 17, 1959, to honor 
William Lambert, former editor of 
American Perfumer & Aromatics, for 
his service to both the society and the 
industry during the past forty years. Mr. 
Lambert was presented with a Scroll 
commemorating the occasion and was 
also given a United States savings bond. 

During the evening, members of the 
industry rose to pay homage to Bill Lam- 
bert. Addresses were made by Steven 
Mayham, representing the Toilet Goods 
Association; Pierre Bouillette, represent- 
ing the past presidents of the American 
Society of Perfumers; Ted Ostrowski, 
representing the Society of Cosmetic 


Chemists; Maurice Meunier, representing 
the French Perfumers; Frazer Sinclair, 
of the trade press; and Dr. Oliver Mar- 
ton, President of the American Society 
of Perfumers, who presided and made 
the official presentation. 

In his address, Mr. Lambert reminisced 
about the occurrences and developments 
in the industry during his many years 
of service. He spoke of the growth of 
the American fragrance industry since 
World War II, remarking that the in- 
dustry had been until the 1930's domi- 
nated by European sources. Mr. Lambert 
recalled important personages during the 
past decades—men whom he knew per- 
sonally. His address was warmly received 
by the large audience joined for the 
occasion. 


SK&F Foundation to Match 
Gifts to Nation’s Hospitals 


A “Matching Gifts for Hospitals” 
program, believed to be the first of its 
kind, has been established by the Smith 
Kline & French Foundation, it was 
announced June 21. 

Under the program, the foundation 
will match—up to $2,000—the contribu 
tions to accredited hospitals by em- 
ployees of Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories, Philadelphia pharmaceutical firm 
The plan parallels the Foundation’s 
“Matching Gifts for Education” pro- 
gram which was established in 1956 and 
which has brought $98,760 to accredited 
colleges, universities and independent 
secondary schools since its inception. 

Frederick H. Osborn, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Foundation’s Committee 
on Contributions for General Education 
and Charity, said the new program “will 
not only serve the interests of SK&F 
employees who make it a practice of 
supporting hospitals financially, but also 
is meant to encourage more gifts and 
provide an additional source of income 
to institutions whose need is always 
great.” 

Mr. Osborn pointed out that many 
hospitals at this time are facing very 
serious financial problems and that any 
assistance that would help them over 
come their distress “would go a long 
way toward continuing the marvelous 
health service which Americans have 
come to expect from our hospitals.” 

He said that the hospital plan was 
made retroactive to January 1 so that 
SK&F employees who have contributed 
to hospitals since the first of the year 
can have their gifts matched. The $2,000 
maximum, he said, can be contributed to 
one hospital or divided among two or 
more. 

The Foundation, established by Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories in Decem- 
ber, 1952, “for the more effective ad- 
ministration and distribution of the com- 
pany’s philanthropic contributions,” re- 
cently released its second report show- 
ing $1,240,251 in disbursements to 
science, education and charity during 
1957 and 1958. This brought to $2,698,- 
127 the amount disbursed by the Foun- 
dation since its inception 


Top Advertisers for '58 


Procter & Gamble Co. takes honors 
as the nation’s largest advertiser in major 
media during 1958, according to a com- 
pilation by “Advertising Age.” P. & G.’s 
$98,592,297 expenditure shaded General 
Motors’ $97,886,506 and far outdistanced 
the $58,890,168 spent by third-place 
Ford Motor Co. 





SPEAKERS at the testimonial dinner given by the American Society of 
Perfumers. At left, Maurice Meunier; center, part of the nearly two- 





hundred who attended; 
honor of William Lambert. 






right, Pierre Bouillette. The dinner was in 
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Complete Skin Care And Make-Up 
Women 


Service For Russian 








MISS MALA RUBINSTEIN, niece of Helena Rubinstein, and Leonard Hankin, executive director 
of the Fashion Industries Presentation, study plans for the American National Exhibition in 
Moscow this summer. Miss Rubinstein is coordinating the cosmetic firm's program of service 


to the Russian women. 


Helena Rubinstein Represented In Moscow 


Ever the trail blazer in the beauty 
field, Helena Rubinstein is about to add 
another “first” to her long list of achieve- 
ments. The cosmetic house will be the 
first and only firm to present a com- 
plete service of skin care and make-up 
to the women of Russia as an integral 
part of the American National Exhibi- 
tion in Moscow this summer. 

Madame Helena Rubinstein herself 
will help inaugurate the historic event 
by participating in opening day cere- 
monies at Moscow's Sokolniki Park, 
July 25. While in Moscow, she will visit 
the Institute of Beauty and meet with 
leaders of the Soviet cosmetics industry. 

The Beauty Kiosk at the Exhibition 
will be a miniature version of an Ameri- 
can salon and will service—free of 
charge—numerous Russian women, as 
well as the American models in the 
Fashion Industries presentation. The skin 
and make-up section of the Kiosk will 
be staffed by trained experts from this 
famous Fifth Avenue Salon, hand picked 
by Miss Mala Rubinstein, head of all 
the Rubinstein Salons, for their vast ex- 
perience and knowledge of face treat- 
ments. 

Miss Rubinstein and her staff left for 
Moscow July 19 to set up the salon and 
to arrange the cosmetics demonstrations 
which will be incorporated into the live 
stage presentations to be given four times 
a day by the Fashion Industries. In ad- 
dition, close-up views of the technicians 
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at work will be made available to visitors 
at the Exhibition via closed-circuit color 
television. Monitors, placed at strategic 
areas throughout the Exhibition grounds, 
will carry portions of the work being 
done in the Beauty Kiosk, bringing the 
drama of make-up transformation to life. 
Also, special beauty films are now being 
prepared to be shown at other times 
during the day over this closed network. 
The specialists will do as many com- 
plete face treatments as possible during 
the six-week duration of the Exhibition. 
Although Helena Rubinstein prepara- 
tions are not now available in the USSR, 
Russian women will be advised how to 
help themselves with the products they 
can obtain. Pamphlets, outlining simple, 
basic treatments, for all kinds of skin 
problems, are being prepared in Russian 
and will be distributed to Exhibition 
visitors so that the women can learn 
how to be their own skin specialists. 
The Rubinstein staff will take with 
them large quantities of skin care and 
make-up preparations to be used during 
the treatment sessions. The Russians will 
see for the first time some of the new 
and revolutionary items that the beauty 
science pioneer has developed: medicated 
skin creams and lotions, protective pre- 
parations, depilatories, waterproof Mas- 
cara-Matic and many others. These prod- 
ucts, so easily available to every Ameri- 
can woman, are expected to be greeted 
as startling innovations in Russia. 



















































Kirk Named to New 
FDA Post 


The Food and Drug Administration 
June 19 announced the establishment 
of a new position of Assistant to the 
Commissioner for Regulations Making. 
J. Kenneth Kirk, presently head of 
FDA’s Boston District, will be trans- 
ferred to the new Washington post, FDA 
said. 

FDA Commissioner George P. Lar- 
rick said that the new position has be- 
come necessary because of the increas- 
ing volume and complexity of regula- 
tions required in the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. Subjects covered in- 
clude food standards, safe tolerances for 
pesticides and food additives, safety 
clearance of new drugs, and certification 
of insulin, antibiotics, and coal-tar colors, 
as well as interpretive regulations under 
the general provisions of the law. 

Mr. Kirk will advise the Commis- 
sioner and the Deputy Commissioner and 
will act for them in discussions with 
industry and consumer representatives on 
proposed regulations. He will also co- 
ordinate the regulation making activi- 
ties of FDA’s scientific Divisions, Mr. 
Larrick said. 

Mr. Kirk entered the Federal service 
as a Food and Drug Inspector at FDA’s 
New York District in 1930, After tours 
of duty at New York, Buffalo, and 
Pittsburgh, he became Chief Inspector 
of the Philadelphia District of FDA in 
1937. In 1940 he joined the staff of the 
Commissioner in Washington where he 
handled enforcement recommendations 
until his Boston appointment in 1957. 

In 1955 Mr. Kirk received the Na- 
tional Civil Service League Merit Cita- 
tion for outstanding public service. In 
1956 he received the Superior Service 
Award from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 


Allied Chemical 
Aerosol Grant 


Allied Chemical’s General Chemical 
Division has awarded a grant in aid of 
$3,000.00 to the College of Pharmacy, 
St. John’s University, Jamaica, New 
York for aerosol research. 

The program, under the direction of 
Dr. John J. Sciarra, Assistant Professor 
of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, will be 
devoted to the study of the solubility 
and stability of pharmaceuticals in aero- 
sols, 

The College of Pharmacy at St. John’s 
University has one of the newest and 
largest specialized aerosol research labo- 
ratories in the country and is one of sev- 
eral colleges.and universities now de- 
voting part or all of their development 
programs solely to aerosol research. 

General Chemical Division, the pro- 
ducer of propellants has awarded the 
grant in aid as an extension of its own 
aerosol research and technical service 
programs which embrace all types of 
aerosol product developments. 
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Discounters’ Hidden High Profits 


Bared by Beft For Senate Committee 


ithe discount houses who advertise 
‘low, low prices” on famous name 
branded goods realize huge hidden 
profits on merchandise identified by 
brands not familiar to the public. 

So Maurice Mermey, Director of the 
Education on Fair Trade, testified June 
16 at a public hearing on the Humphrey- 
Proxmire national fair trade bill (S. 
1083), before the SubCommittee on Fair 
Trade of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

Citing recent shopping surveys of two 
large New York discount houses, Mr. 
Mermey said the profits on a number of 
private brands and unfamiliar national 
brand drug items ranged up to 269 per 
cent on cost in one store and over 300 
per cent in the other. “. . . The discount 
house,” he declared, “has thousands of 
unfamiliar items which he can price as 
he thinks the traffic will bear.” 

A profit margin on sales of 76% is 
equivalent to a profit of mark-up on de- 
livered cost of more than 300%. Fair 
trade prices yield nothing like these 
margins or mark-ups. 

The strategy of the discount house, he 
explained, is to offer the shopper an 
obvious bargain (a national brand item 
drastically price-cut) so she will think 
everything in the store is sold at bar- 
gain prices. The other things that many 
shoppers buy are actually phony bar- 


gains which give the discounter fat 
profits. 

“These discount houses want all the 
business which the shoppers are now 
giving to their smaller competitors,” said 
Mr. Mermey. “When they and other 
large retailers, who won't be undersold, 
squeeze out the small, independent 
stores, the shopper will be paying higher 
prices—even on the famous brands, 
That's the way it always has been when 
giant corporations have a particular field 
pretty much to themselves.” 

Competition—fair competition—is the 
best bargain for consumers, he told the 
SubCommittee, and that’s what they get 
under the system of doing business 
known as fair trade. “It keeps free enter- 
prise open to the many, not the few; it 
keeps prices down, sells more goods, 
creates more jobs and puts more pur- 
chasing power in the hands of more 
consumers,” he said. 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Mer- 
mey emphasized that S. 1083—the Sen- 
ate fair trade bill now under considera- 
tion—would let everyone decide for 
himself whether or not he wanted to 
fair trade. The manufacturer is not 
obligated to fair trade his goods. Nor 
need any retailer respect a manufac- 
turer’s fair trade price unless: (1) the 
manufacturer notified him that he’s fair 
trading, and, (2) knowing this, the re- 





tailer decided to continue stocking and 
selling the manufacturer's fair-traded 
brand. 

But it’s the consumer, he said who 
ultimately makes the biggest decision of 
all when she decides to buy—or not to 
buy—the fair-traded brand. 


House Acts 
The House moved toward action on 
federal fair trade legislation simultane- 
ously as the committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce reported it favors 
legislation sponsored by Rep. Oren Harris 
(D., Ark.), its chairman, which makes it 
a federal offense for a distributor to sell 
below an officially established resale 
price. With the filing of the report the 
bill can be scheduled for debate soon. 
While the committee majority said 
the bill will help small business, and 
will enable owners of trademarks to pro- 
tect their property, a vocal minority 
charged it will stimulate use of private 
brands, and enable the federal govern- 
ment to get a foothold in controlling re- 
tail business throughout the country. 
The majority's report said the bill 
is intended to restore “fair trade” in the 
16 states where is has been declared un- 
constitutional in part or in whole, and to 
extend it to Alaska, Missouri, Texas, 
Vermont and the District of Columbia 
where it has been defeated by local au- 
thorities in the past. 
Under the bill, the owners of an ad- 
vertised trademarked product can go into 
(Continued on page 54) 
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~ Cosmetic 
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Are you A cosmetic oil 

| seeking ory color, low 

viscosity, high 

stability ? . 


Do you 
need 


Emolliency, lubri- 
city, smoothness, 
spreading and 
penetrating prop- 
erties? 


A solvent for lan- 
olin, cholesterol, 
hexachlorophene, 
silicone oils, per- 
fumes and sun- 
screening agents? 


Could 
you use 


The Answer: 
KESSLER 
ISOPROPYL 


ESTERS 





MYRISTATE « PALMITATE « STEARATE 


Call or write for samples 
and full information 





__ KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
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| distribution of goods is essential to 
| | healthy 
» a | know how important it has been to the 





(Continued from page 53) 


federal courts to sue any distributor 
who sells below his fair trade price. The 
bill provides that the distributor can de- 
fend himself by proving that the manu- 
facturer has not consistently enforced 
his price in the past. 

The report contends that the bill is 
essential for the survival of hundreds of 
thousands of small, independent business 
men—corner druggists, grocers, jewelers, 
hardware merchants, electric appliance 
dealers and bookstore dealers. 

“These small merchants are being 
hard pressed by competitors who sell 
highly advertised nationally branded 
merchandise at very low price, often be- 
low cost, in order to drive other mer- 
chants out of business,” the report com- 
plained. 

According to the majority, this “loss 
eader” selling “plays havoc with the 
distribution system of the popular brands 
by making it impossible for other re- 
tailers to make a profit on these brands.” 

The report noted that the Department 
of Justice, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce and _ the 
Budget Bureau filed reports opposing the 
bill. There also were dissents from sev- 
eral committee members, who warned 
that consumers will be hurt. 


McKesson & Robbins Testifies 


Speaking up for the retail druggist in 
his fight for effective national fair trade 
legislation, Herman C. Nolen, president, 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., told the Fair 
Trade Subcommittee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee at a public hearing on June 15 that 
“retail druggists have done remarkably 
well against very keen, mass-distribution 
competition and stand as an outstanding 
example of what the small businessman 
can do in this country in a climate of 
fair competition, significantly in a field 
in which Fair Trade has prevailed.” 

Mr. Nolen told the Committee that 
some $30 billions of annual sales volume 
in this country is sold under specialized 
of distribution, entirely legal, 
in which price protection is firm. “A na- 
tional fair trade law would merely ex- 
tend this right to manufacturers using 
mass distribution methods. It serves the 
best interests of the ‘little fellow’—the 
one who needs a fair pricing standard 
if he is to survive in our economy,” Mr. 
| Nolen said. 

Discussing the safeguards in the pro- 
posed legislation which protect the con- 
sumer, Mr. Nolen noted that no manu- 
facturer who wants to stay in business 
can establish a price that is out of line 
with the value of his product because 
| fair-traded items must be in free and 
| open competition with articles of similar 
| class produced by others. 
| “McKesson & Robbins has long sup- 
| ported Fair Trade,” he said. “We have 
that orderly 


commerce in this country. We 





































survival and prosperity of our customers, 
the small independent retailers,” 


Fair Trade Complaint 


Sardeau, Inc., manufacturers of Sardo 
Lipodermic Bath, have served the E. J. 
Korvette Company with a summons and 
complaint for violation of the established 
minimum Fair Trade Retail prices. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Robert Burton, General 
Manager of the firm, Sardeau, Inc., is 
seeking an injunction to prevent the dis- 
count chain from selling Sardo for less 
than the established minimum Fair Trade 
retail prices. 


Branigan Tours World 


Geo. W. Branigan, Vice President of 
Ungerer & Co., recently returned from 
a flying trip west to east around the 
world. Kenneth G. G. Voorhees, Presi- 
dent of Ungerer & Co., coordinated Mr. 
Branigan’s trip asking him to contact 
producers of raw materials, at his many 
destinations, to discuss our quality re- 
quirements. 


Mr. Branigan’s first stop from New 
York was Chicago, where he visited 
with Mr. Jack Slais, Branch Man- 


ager. Then, on to Oregon and Washing- 
ton for visits with suppliers and prin- 
cipals. The new state of Alaska was the 
jumping-off point for the Orient. 

In Japan Mr. Branigan gathered val- 
uable information about natural oils and 
synthetic aromatics production. An im- 
portant stopover was made at Formosa. 
Future markets and sources of supply 
were subjects of discussion with shippers 
in Formosa, China, Indonesia, Malaya, 
and other Far East countries. 

Important contacts were made in the 
cities of Beirut and Demascus, where 
Natural Gums and Essential Oils were 
discussed. It afforded the current citrus 
oils picture. 

Mr. Branigan visited with Mr. Rene 
Bernard, manager of Ungerer-Vidal 
Charvet offices in France, Other contacts 
were made in France with customers and 
suppliers of natural oils and raw mate- 
rials for exclusive perfumery. Before 
leaving for the United States, via Iceland, 
Mr. Branigan had the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the new office plans of Ungerer’s 
London Branch. 

Summarizing, Mr. Branigan notes 
Japan's industry has made tremendous 
recovery, and the people are confident 
of their country’s progression. The Far 
East and most countries visited seem to 


have businessmen of vision who are 
very anxious to do business with the 
U.S. A. 


Convention Head 
Appointed 


F. M. Schwemmer has been appointed 
as general chairman for the Annual 
Convention of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section of the New York 
Board of Trade, to be held at the Saga- 
more Hotel on Lake George, N. Y., 

(Continued on page 55) 
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(Continued from page 54) 
during the week-end of September 17th 
through 19th. Mr. Schwemmer is vice 
president of White Laboratories. 


Mr. Ralph A. Clark, vice president of 
the J. T. Baker Chemical Co., and 
President of the Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades Section, announced Mr. 
Schwemmer’s appointment in a news 
conference today. Others who have been 
selected to serve with him are: 


Griffin Crafts, Pres., J. W. Wilson 
Glass Co.; Paul J, Cardinal, V.P., Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche, Inc.; Leon W. Miller, 
Mer., Chemical Sales, Plastics & Coal 
Chemicals Div., Allied Chemical Corp.; 
Norman C. Babcock, V.P., Union Car- 
bide Olefins Co.; John R. Rockwell, 
V.P., Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field: W. J. Schieffelin, III, V.P., Schief- 
felin & Co.; Paul E. Weber, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., Hugh S. Crosson, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc.; E. D. Bowes, Kim- 
ble Glass Company; Warren F. Schu- 
macher, J. T. Baker Chemical Co.; John 
E. Zacharias, McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


The Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section has been in long operation as a 
part of the New York Board of Trade, 
and has more than 800 members from 
coast to coast. 


Collapsible Tube 
Shipments Up 


Shioments of collapsible metal tubes, 
used largely for packaging toilet prepara- 
tions, stepped up sharply in this year’s 
first quarter, the Collapsible Tube Manu- 
facturers Council reported in June. The 
total for the quarter, nearly 273.5 mil- 
lion tubes, was 15% more than the 242.7 
million ‘shipped in the like 1958 period, 
and March had a 24% gain. Over half 
the 1959 quarter’s total represented 
toothpaste tubes. 


Naarden Reports 
Favorable Year 


The Annual Report of the N.V. 
Chemische Fabriek “Naarden” reflects 
the continuing favorable development of 
its activities. 


Total turnover rose by 44% compared 
with 6% in the previous trading year: 
this reflects the loss of markets in In- 
donesia resulting from the present situa- 
tion in that country. The Board of Direc- 
tors recommended an unchanged divi- 
dend of 10%. 


One of the most striking points in 
the annual report is the continuing in- 
crease in sales to export markets. 74% 
of the production of the parent company 
in the Netherlands is now sold abroad. 
The combined turnover of the “Naarden” 
overseas enterprises rose by 27% dur- 
ing 1958, a new record for the postwar 
period. Their total increase in turnover 
since 1954 now amounts to no less than 


122% 
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PAUL BREMER, General Manager of Christian Dior Perfumes Corporation, is spending several 
weeks in Paris in conference with the French executives of the perfume business to discuss 
plans for fall. Mr. Bremer is shown leaving New York via Air France. 





James Herbert Hibben 
U. S. Tariff Commission 


James H. Hibben, Chief of the Chem- 
ical Division of the Tariff Commission, 
and one of the foremost chemical con- 
sultants in the United States, died sud- 
denly at George Washington University 
Hospital, June 15 after a fall at his 
home. 

Dr. Hibben was a member of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences (vice 
pres.); New York Academy of Sciences; 
the Cosmos Club (Washington); Ameri- 
can Chemical Society; the Chemical So- 
ciety of Washington (treas., sec., pres.; 
Hillebrand Prize award); Sigma Xi and 
Sigma Chi; and a former Fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists. 


Chemist From Taiwan 
Studies With Old Empire 


Old Empire, Inc., Newark, N.J., in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department 
of Labor (Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, International Branch), has 
made it possible for Robert K. L. Hsu 
of Taipei, Taiwan, China, to observe and 
study latest methods and techniques of 
manufacturing and packaging cosmetic, 
industrial, fragrance, pharmaceutical and 
household specialty products, in order 
to aid the Government and the People of 
Free China to develop their industries to 
meet their needs and promote new busi- 
ness. 

When Mr. Hsu completes his six 
month’s training at Old Empire, Inc., he 

(Continued on page 56) 








GROUP OF cDITORS relaxing at the recent cocktail party given by Carmel Myers of Gamin 
and Zizanie Perfumes at the Madison Hotel in New York City, where she makes her head- 
quarters. (L to R) Edrie Van Dore, Philadelphia Inquirer; Eva Kelleher, Cleveland News; Deidra 
Hinton, Fort Worth Star Telegram; Carmel Mvers; Aileen Ryan and Lucille Preuss of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. 
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will return to his post as Chief Chemist 
Engineer of the Taiwan Tobacco and 
Wine Monopoly Bureau, Taiwan, China, 
which he has held since 1948 and as- 
sume the additional function of con- 
sultant to the China Productivity Center, 
sO as to acquaint his countrymen in the 
new modern packaging and manufac- 
turing techniques he has learned ia this 
country. 

Mr. Hsu earned his B.S. degree from 
National Chekiang University in 1$47. 
He is a member of the Chinese Chemical 
Society. 


Ciro Introduces New 
Perfume 


Without the aid of Berlitz, guests at 
Parfums Ciro’s press party on June 15 
were speaking fluent French. At least 
they were saying “Oh la la”, and Ciro 
executives present affirmed that no ex- 
pression is more typical of this romantic 
language. 

The lavish party, originated to intro- 
duce Ciro’s “Oh la la” fragrance to the 
American press, began at Manhattan’s 
west side heliport where the braver guests 
were escorted into helicopters and flown 
to Idlewild International Airport. It con- 
tinued at a champagne reception and 
French gourmet dinner at Idlewild’s 
Golden Door Restaurant, which had been 
transformed into a replica of a Parisian 
restaurant for the occasion. 


ROSE FLEUR B 


160—Sth AVE., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


CHELSEA 3-1937 





Special guests at the reception included 
the Consul General of France, Raymond 
Laporte, and Madame Laporte; the As- 
sistant to the French Commercial Con- 
selor, Pierre Weill, and Madame Weill; 
and J. J. O'Brian, Assistant to Mayor 
Wagner. Acting as hosts for Ciro were 
Charles A. Pennock and Ray George, 
president and vice-president of Parfums 
Ciro; Kay Reed, publicity director of the 
company; and Enid Edsom, designer of 
the new perfume’s package. 

The “Oh la la” theme was carried 
through the party by musicians and per- 
formers who played, sang, and danced to 
a song specially created to launch the 
new fragrance. Dinner guests were pre- 
sented with an ice cream dessert fash- 
ioned in the shape of the “Oh la la” 
package complete with lace icing and red 
bows, followed by finger bowls contain- 
ing samples of the fragrance itself. 

The highpoint of the festivities came 
with the arrival direct from Orly airport, 
Paris, of the first shipment of the nev 
perfume, which is made, packaged, and 
sealed in France. “Oh la la”, which has 
been available in Paris for two years but 
is now being introduced to the American 
market for the first time, will be dis- 
tributed to retailers during the summer 
months, and will reach the consumer 
level early in September. 

If the reaction of the guests at Ciro’s 
party was any indication, executives of 
the company have reason to believe that 
American women will welcome the new 
fragrance avec beaucoup de plaisir. 





Breck-RCA Tie-In 


John H. Breck Inc. and RCA-Victo1 
Records will combine forces beginning 
September | in a promotion featuring 
Breck hair care preparations and the 
record company’s “New Golden Age of 
Sound Albums”, scheduled for August re- 
lease. The Living Stereo record, valued 
at $5.98, wiil be offered to users of Breck 
products for $1.25 plus a Breck box top, 
label or facsimile. 

The premium record, designated as a 
“Preview Album”, will contain twelve 
classical and pops selections from the 
twenty-four RCA “Golden Age” albums 
featuring such artists as Harry Belafonte, 
Fritz Reiner, Pat Suzuki, Morton Gould, 
Arthur Fiedler, Kiril Kondrashin, Buddy 
Morrow, Mario Lanza, Xavier Cugat, 
Perez Prado and the Melachrino Strings. 
The record jacket will be gold foil printed 
with four-color reproductions of the regu- 
lar “Golden Age” record covers and il- 
lustrations of the three Breck shampoos, 
Breck Banish, Breck Hair Set Mist, and 
Breck Children’s Shampoo. The jacket 
will also carry the familiar Breck trade- 
mark pastel of a young woman's head. 

Breck advertising in support of the 
record offer will be spearheaded by a full- 
color fourth cover in the September issue 
of Ladies Home Journal devoted entirely 
to the offer and illustrating the premium 
record jacket. Additional advertising will 
consist of “hitch-hikes” on regular Breck 
ads appearing in September issues of na- 
tional magazines. 
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LETTERS 10 THE Eghgbee 





Thirty-five Sanford St. 
Rye, New York 


This is to thank you for mail . . 
which you have forwarded to me. 

I am receiving quite a number of tele- 
phone calls and I assume my telephone 
number or address was given to the in- 
quirers. However June | the exchange 
was changed to WOODBINE /7-2026. 
That number should be used instead of 
the old one. The number may be dialed 
from anywhere in New York, Long Is- 
land and New Jersey. 

Wishing you all good luck, 
I am, 
Sincerely, 
William Lambert 


Courbevoie, le 23 Juin 1959 


Je vous felicite pour le numero de 
Mai de American Perfumer, numéro trés 
complet, etudes courtes et documentees 
sur differentes matiéres premiéres cos- 
metiques nouvelles et anciennes. 

J'ai pris grand interét a sa lecture, 

En attendant le plaisir de vous voir, 
recevez Cher Monsieur mes salutations 
distinguées. 

Le Directeur des Laboratoires, 
Lancéme 
P. Velon 


SKF Laboratories 
Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


Fifty-thousand pardons for writing on 
lab pad paper! But—would you please 
send one copy of “Preservatives and 
Antioxidants” (reprints from the Ameri- 
can Perfumer and Aromatics) to: 

Dr. L. Kennon 

SKF Laboratories 
Pharm. Chem Sect. 
Philadelphia 1, Penna. 


Schuylkill Chemical Co. 
Philadelphia 32, Penn. 


We have just received the May issue 
of the American Perfumer & Aromatics 
and are deeply impressed with the fine 
group of articles on Cosmetic Products 
which you assembled for this series on 
Pharmaceutical Cosmetics. Not only does 
each paper carry a concise, practical 
message on the subject, but the entire 
layout, including headings, preamble, etc. 
gives an immediate impression of scien- 
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tific dignity to the series. I deeply ap- 
preciate the opportunity you gave me in 
contributing towards this project. 

It goes without saying that we have 
enjoyed the previous issues of the mag- 
azine carrying the Documentary Series. 
They are most commendable and we 
extend our sincere congratulations on 
this fine achievement. As regular sub- 
scribers, we look forward to each section. 

Warm personal regards. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. B. Mecca, Chemical Director 


45 West 55th St. 

New York, N.Y. 

For many years I enjoy your inter- 
esting features in your magazine, par- 


ticularly so the “Pharmaceutical Cosme- | 


tics” in the current May issue, 
Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Luba Ragovis 


East Orange, N. J.| 


Yours is the first questionary I ever 
answered with an uninhibited enthusiasm. 
The reply is rather simple: more power 
to you for making The American Per- 


fumer a source of scientific information. | 


Being a collaborator of Dr. Fred Win- 
ter, I witnessed his first attempt to bring 
some light to a rather obscure topic 
called then “Perfumery and Cosmetics”. 
Naturally I have followed with interest 
your great strides in taking the dark 
veil off, guarding this “mysterious” sub- 
ject. 

Therefore I am delighted with your 
editorial policy and you will find in 
me both: an avid reader and a staunch 
supporter. 

Sincerely. 
L. Safrin 


Colgate-Palmolive Company 
105 Hudson St. 
Jersey City 2, NJ. 


I have enjoyed all of your Docu- 
mentary Series, and especially the one 
in the May issue on Pharmaceutical 
Cosmetics. I have been putting off getting 
reprints, but would now like to get them 
all. 


Very truly yours, 


Richard K. Lehne, Staff Assistant | 


Toilet Articles Division 
Research and Development 
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Elizabeth Arden receives the Gold Cup from Ambassador Bayens as M. Rodel, President of 
the Comite Fait d'Elegance, observes. The award was made to Miss Arden for her contribution 
to good taste in developing her perfume, “‘Memoire Cherie." 





McKesson & Robbins 
Establishes Fellowship 


McKesson & Robbins has announced 
the establishment of an annual George 
V. Doerr Fellowship with the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion through a joint gift with his children 
to the Foundation. 

The Fellowship honors Mr. Doerr for 
his many services to pharmaceutical edu- 
cation and his constructive contributions 
in the field of pharmacy administration. 
The citation records the achievements 
in his long and active career in drug 
distribution and his abiding interest in 
advancing the status of pharmacy among 
the professions. 

Mr. Doerr played a major role in 
building McKesson & Robbins into the 
largest wholesale drug firm in the world, 
serving from 1928 to 1954 as vice presi- 
dent, first vice president and director. 
Retiring in 1954 as an officer of the com- 
pany, he continues his association 
director. 


Philadelphia College 
Conducts Commencement 


Three honorary degrees and one hun- 
dred forty-eight degrees in course were 


as a 


awarded by the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science at the one hun- 
dred thirty-eighth commencement exer- 
cises at that institution last month. 


Honorary degrees of Doctor of Sci- 
ence were bestowed upon John T. Con- 
nor, president of Merck and Company, 
“in recognition of his leadership of the 
great Public Health team, that enables 
ideas with ideals and enriches research 
with faith:” to Ralph T. Overman, chair- 
man, Division of Special Training, of 
Oak Ridge Institute, “in recognition of 
his splendid supervision of the training 
of scientists in the multifarious uses of 
power within the atom:” and Leander S. 
Stuart, principal bacteriologist, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, of Washington, 
D.C., “in recognition in high estimate of 
his superior studies and services in the 
fields of germicides and pesticides.” 


Foremost among the degrees. in 
course was the Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree, the first to be granted by the Col- 
lege under its amended entitlement from 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, to 
M. E. Stolar of Israel. 
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Four-Month Can Output 
Up 3.3 Per Cent 


Industry production of metal cans dur- 
ing the first four months of the year in- 
creased 3.3 per cent, compared with the 
parallel period of 1958, American Can 
Company reported in July. 

Production for the 1959 period was 
about 11.8 billion cans. It was about 11.4 
billion last year, Canco reported. 


Puerto Rico Directory Lists 
U.S. Chemical-Plastic Plants 


The 85 U.S. branch plants manufac- 
turing chemicals and plastic products 
in Puerto Rico are listed in a new direc- 
tory of nearly 600 “Operation Bootstrap” 
factories now available. 

Issued by the New York office of 
Puerto Rico’s Economic Development 
Administration at 666 Fifth Avenue, the 
directory lists U.S. chemical-plastics 
products affiliates under the following 
catagories: name and address of plant: 
product; date of start of operation, and 
name of executive in charge. 

Puerto Rico's U.S. affiliated chemicals- 
plastics products industry has grown 
from a handful of plants in 1950 to ap- 
proximately 85 now that annually ship 
$20 million of its production to the Con- 
tinental U.S. 

Companies listed include Union Car- 
bide, Parke Davis, International Molded 
Plastics, and Davidson Chemical. 


Lanolin Plus Buys 
106-Year Old Company 


Lanolin Plus announced the purchase 
in July of one of the nation’s oldest drug 
firms, the 106-year old Dr. Hostetter 
Drug Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morton Edell, president of Lanolin 
Plus, announced that all of the assets of 
the century old Hostetter Company had 
been purchased in an outright cash deal. 


Chief products manufactured by the 
Hostetter Company include the “Dr. 
Hostetter Tonic,” which has sold more 


than 50,000,000 bottles, and Dr. Hostet- 
ter’s Aromatic Bitters for cocktails and 
flavoring. 

The company started when Dr. Jacob 
Hostetter, a famous Philadelphian sur- 
geon, began treating his patients with a 
compound of his own, which he called 
“Dr. Hostetter’s Tonic.” Two years later, 
in 1853, his son, David, took over the 
business, moved the general offices and 
laboratory to Pittsburgh and a national 
campaign was launched to distribute the 
now best selling tonic. The company has 
been managed by four generations of the 
Hostetter family. 

Lanolin Plus plans to re-design and 
re-package the tonic bottle and to ship 
the product from its new plant in New- 
ark. New Jersey. 

The purchase of the Hostetter Com- 
rany marks the second major acquisition 
by Lanolin Plus within three months. 
In February 1959 Lanolin Plus pur- 
chased Rybutol from the Rexall Drug 
Company. 
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John Bricker has been elected to the 
newly-formed position of vice-president 
of marketing planning in the corporate 
marketing department of Colgate-Pal- 





Lt 


John Bricker 


molive Co. Herbert P. Nack has been 
elected vice-president of the company’s 
newly-created Colgate Pharmaceutical 
Laboratories Division. Mr. Bricker re- 
cently joined the company from his post 
of executive vice-president and a director 
of Outdoor Advertising, Inc. Mr. Nack 
was formerly director of the Professional 
Products Division of Johnson & John- 
son, 





Herbert P. Nack 


Helen L. Booth, executive secretary of 
the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade, has been elected vice president 
of the New York Society of Association 
Executives. Last year she served as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the group, having been 
elected to its Directorate in June 1957. 
Associated with the DCAT section of 
the Board of Trade for her entire busi- 
ness career, Miss Booth was named its 
first woman secretary in 1943. 
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Carmen Palma of Lima, Peru, one of 
Dorothy Gray’s foremost beauty coun- 
selors in Latin America, visited the 
Dorothy Gray headquarters in New York 
for two weeks in June. On her return to 
Latin America she will continue to con- 
duct demonstrations and beauty clinics 
in the major cities of Ecuador, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Chile and Peru. During her 
stay in New York, Miss Palma was in- 
terviewed by the Mutual network and 
United Press International. 





Carmen Palma 


Chester F. Koda has been appointed chief 
of the microbiological laboratory for 
Nuodex Products, a division of Heyden 
Newport Chemical Corporation. Dr. 
Koda has been senior microbiologist for 
Nuodex’s research and development ac- 
tivities. 


Lester H. Carl, vice-president and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Fuller Brush Company, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the company. 
In his new capacity Mr. Carl will direct 
all production activities in the Hartford 
plant, as well as those in subsidiary 
plants in Albany, N.Y. and Canada. 
George F. Muir, sales supervisor of the 
machine division, is now plant engineer. 


Serge J. J. Lakhovsky, Chief Perfumer 
of Coty Inc., left by plane on June 
19th for a visit to his native France 
where his family still resides. He will 
take this opportunity for a well deserved 
vacation but before coming back to the 
U.S. on the S.S. Liberte in August, he 
will nevertheless attend the 2eme Con- 
gres International des Huiles Essentielles 
in Grasse, see his numerous friends in 
that city and come back in Paris to at- 
tend the Conference Internationale des 
Arts Chimiques which will be held dur- 
ing the Seme. Salon International de la 
Chimie. 





ERSONALITIES 


Geoffrey S. Sladden has been elected 
managing director of Shulton (Great 
Britain) Ltd. Mr. Sladden, educated at 
Skinners and Oxford, has served as gen- 





Geoffrey S. Sladden 


eral manager of the British subsidiary 
since its inception in 1957. James Mur- 
phy has been appointed national sales 
manager for the Toiletries Division of 
Shulton, Mr. Murphy has been eastern 
branch manager since 1954. He will be 
responsible for all sales to franchised 
retailers and wholesalers. Mr. Roy Stog- 
ner has been named branch manager 
of the newly formed northeast branch, 





tf R/ 
mr, 


comprising New York City, New York 
State, and New England. Mr. Stephen 
Backiel has been appointed branch man- 
ager of the new middle Atlantic branch. 


Jack V. Schurman will supervise the ac- 
tivities of the analytical and instruments 
section in addition to the basic chemical 
research section at the Colgate research 
laboratories in Jersey City. Dr. Morton 
B. Epstein has been appointed head of 
the basic chemical research section to 
assist Mr. Schurman. 
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Nathan Stein 


Nathan Stein, C.P.A., has been elected 
assistant secretary of Florasynth Labora- 
tories, Inc. Mr. Stein has been with 
Florasynth since 1946 at their head 
offices in New York as accountant and 
controller. 


John A. Parsons, J. William Arpin, and 
Elmer G. Smith are three new vice-presi- 
dents of American Plastics Corporation, 
a subsidiary of Heyden Newport Chemi- 
cal Corp. Mr. Parsons, named executive 
vice-president, was previously director 
and vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion. Mr. Arpin, new vice-president for 
engineering and development, was for- 
merly assistant plant manager, Mr. 
Smith was previously sales manager of 
the subsidiary. 





F. W. Schwemmer, vice president of 
White Laboratories, has been appointed 
general chairman of the Annual Con- 
vention of the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of the New York Board 
of Trade, to be held in Lake George, 
New York next September. 





F, W. Schwemmer 


Herman C. Nolen, president of McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., received an hon- 
orary Doctor of Laws degree from Long 
Island University at commencement ex- 
ercises June 11 at the Brooklyn Center 
campus. 


John Leslie Smith has been promoted tu 
research chemist at Reheis Company, 
Inc. Mr. Smith joined the Reheis com- 
pany in 1957 as a control chemist. He 
was previously employed with Esso 
Standard Oil Company. 


























John F. Bales 


John F. Bales has been named executive 
vice president of Yardley of London, 
Inc. His former title was vice president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Bales has been 
with Yardley for ten years. 


Dr. Jay B. Buckley, Jr. has been named 
manager of the chemical products re- 
search section and Dr. Walter T. More- 
land, Jr. is project leader in steroid re- 
search at the Groton laboratories of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. Dr. Buckley has a 
B.A. in chemistry from Williams and a 
Ph.D. in organic chemistry from the 
University of Minnesota. He has been 
with Pfizer since 1949. Dr. Moreland has 
degrees from the University of New 
Hampshire and a Ph.D. from M.1.T 
He joined the Groton laboratory in 
1952. 
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Spermaceti—Ceresine—Red Oil—Yellow Beeswax —Composition 
Waxes — Stearic Acid — Hydistear 


» for UNIFORM PURITY 
2, UNIFORM TEXTURE 
Sy’, UNIFORM WHITENESS | 


Experimental data and prac- 
tical manufacturing experience of over 
100 years’ specialization in beeswax and beeswax 
compounds are at your service without cost or 
obligation. Write about your beeswax problems to 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO.., INC., Syracuse, 
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YOUR GUARANTEE 


OF MATCHLESS QUALITY, 


PURITY, UNIFORMITY 


Behind the symbol of the 
Retort stands three 
generations of family pride 

and “know-how” in Essential 
Aromatics, natural and synthetic 
flavors, perfumer’s specialties. 
Made in the West’s most 
modern plant. The Retort is 
your guide to dependability. 





















F. Ritter & Co. + a 
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Louis R. Bressler, president of Cort Cos- 
metics, Inc., has been elected chairman 
of the board of the National Association 
of Direct Selling Companies. For years 
an executive of Stanley Home Products 
Inc.. Mr. Bressler resigned about a year 
ago to assume the presidency of Cort. 





Louis R. Bressler 


E. J. McKernan has opened offices as a 
manufacturer’s representative in Elgin, 
Illinois. He will handle Seaquist Valves 
and other products related to aerosol 
packaging. Mr. McKernan has been in 
the aerosol industry for over ten years. 
He is presently chairman of the Aerosol 
Executive Committee of CSMA and a 
member of the board of directors. 


Howard R. West has been named man- 
ager, advertising and sales promotion, 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corp. 





H. R. Shepherd 


H. R. Shepherd, president of Aerosol 
Techniques, has been elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Pharmacy. The trustee- 
ship is effective July 1. 


Irvin R. Linnard is new president of the 
Lambert-Hudnut Manufacturing Labora- 
tories, Inc., a subsidiary of Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. Since 1956 
Mr. Linnard has been vice president for 
operations of the subsidiary company. 
He joined the Warner-Lambert organiza- 
tion in 1946 as vice president of the Hud- 
nut Sales Co. Henry O. Dow was named 
to the new post of marketing director 
for the Richard Hudnut and Sportsman 
lines of toiletries. Mr. Dow was formerly 
a vice president of Pharmaceuticals, Inc. 
William Paxton was named sales ad- 
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aerosol packaging 


AND NITROGEN FILLING 


SPRAYS ... FOAMS... 
METERED PURSE-SIZE AEROSOLS 


e PRODUCT FORMULATION 
e PACKAGE CREATION 
e QUALITY CONTROL 


All manufacturing, packaging, and assem- 
bling on continuous-flow production lines . . . 
machinery and connections of stainless steel. 


PLASTIC TUBES & CONTAINERS FILLED 
NITROGEN FILLING 


HUmboldt 4-2121 
N.Y.C. WOrth 4-7870 


865 Mt. Prospect Avenue, Newark 4, New Jersey 





ministration manager, succeeding Gilbert 
Klein, who was recently promoted to the 
new position of assistant to the president. 


H. Donald Leinbach has become a mem- 
ber of the sales staff of the Carr-Lowrey 
Glass Company’s New York offices. Mr. 
Leinbach was formerly with Crown Cork 
and Seal Co. 


John Meek has been named western sales 
and service representative for Monjon- 
nier Associates, makers of aerosol pack- 
aging machinery. 


R. William Bjork has been elected a di- 
rector of Norda Essential Oil and Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., and the manager of 
Norda’s Division of Customer Relations. 





R. William Bjork 
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WE BUY FOR CASH | 


CLOSE-OUTS © SURPLUS e = - ANS i~ 
Bottles « Caps ¢« Jars « Con- foi oe SO 3) 
tainers ¢ Chemicals ¢ Closures ' 

Cosmetics of any Descriptions a4 STICKS Sy 
MASCARA 
— fae 


> SUPPOSITORIES 

ol PENCILS , 

& "COMPACT POWDER 
S PLE 5 


Ik CAVRLLA INC. 163 Wesr Irv Sraar, NEW YORK, NY. 


é: 
‘ 






Also Business Small or Large . 


UNIVERSAL OUTLET CO. 
1 E. 15th St. e New York 3, N.Y. 
Telephone Oregon 5-9444— 
Oregon 5-8568 
















@ PURE WHITE 
@ EXTRA QUALITY 
@ ABSOLUTELY PURE 


@ ABOVE U.S.P. 
STANDARDS 


Aromatic Chemicals 
FOR PERFUMERY AND FLAVORS 


Iso Propyl Quinoline e¢ Isobuty! Quinoline | 
Ethyl Anthranilate e Buty! Anthranilate P; yor 


Linaly! Anthranilate e Linalyl Isobutyrate 
Serving the Trade for 107 Years 


ce EMICAL-CO., IN Ny THEODOR LEONHARD WAX CO., INC. 


600 Ferry Street Newark 5, N. J HALEDON, PATERSON NEW JERSEY 
Western Distributor: A. C. Drury & Co., 219 E. North Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


@ Samples will gladly be sent 
on requesit—at no obligation 
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| FIFTH AVENUE 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


cameo “| 
DIE AND LABEL COMPANY } | NATIONALLY USED 
Creator of fine Labels, Fags and Packages | COLLECTION AGENCY 


154 WEST 14th STREET, NEW YORK 11, N.Y covering the U. S. through 


| Its own personal representatives 


142 Lexington Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
(Our Own Building) 


PERFUMES AND THEIR PRODUCTION 
by E. S. Maurer 


A highly practical book for all engaged in the reference and day to day guide. 
utilization of perfumery raw materials by a 
recognized expert of many years of expe- 
rience. Part I covers the perfumer’s training 
and approach, laboratory techniques, formu- 
lating, perfuming soaps and cosmetics and 
other products and top notes. Part II cov- 
ers perfumery raw materials in a simplified 
way so as to save the user from the onerous 
task of investigation, referring, comparing 
and contrasting raw materials. A most useful 
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48 West 38th Street, New York 18, 
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' This book is published by United ae Press Ltd. 
' Contains 313 pages. Price 6.50. Kindly send check 
; or Money Order. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


| PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Rates per line, per insertion: Situations Wanted and Help | 


Wanted, 50c. All other classifications, $1.00. 
check with copy. 





“FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: If you are now on a routing list for AMERICAN 
PERFUMER & AROMATICS .. . if your copies come to you 
mutilated, or but irregularly . . . why not start your own per- 
sonal subscription. The price is only $5 a year in the U. S. and 
Canada. Write to SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
PERFUMER & AROMATICS, 48 WEST 38 STREET, NEW 
YORK 18, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
PERFUME CHEMIST AS PART TIME 
CONSULTANT FOR RELATED PROJECTs. 
WORK FROM YOUR OWN LAB OR HOME. 
BOX 4000. AMERICAN PERFUMER & AROMATICS, 
18 W. 38 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. ¥ 


‘MISCELLANEOUS 


ITALIAN CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


Equipped with manufacturing facilities including packaging, 
wishes to represent a U. S. cosmetic, perfumery, or raw material 
manufacturer in the Italian market. Box 3195, AMERICAN PER- 
FUMER & AROMATICS, 48 W. 38 Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS 
Top quality. Raised printing. Shipped prepaid $4.95 per 1000. 
Choice of ink—blue, black, blue & red or black & red. Fast 
service. RANDOLPH RAPID PRINTERS, P.O. BOX 83, RAN- 
DOLPH, MASS. 





Have you seen the 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
COSMETIC MATERIAL TRADE NAMES? 


The ‘International Encyclopedia of Cosmetic Material 
Trade Names,’ by Maison G. deNavarre, brings you 
nearly 400 pages of information you can use every 
day . . . the most complete listing of all the materials 
of the world used in cosmetic manufacture . . . includ- 
ing quick, concise descriptions of approximately 4,000 
materials . . . the names and addresses of the suppliers 

. and a very useful cross-index of the materials 
and their uses. 


You will use it constantly to determine the suppliers 
of trade-name materials the world over. You will use 
it when seeking new materiais, or substitutes for those 
you may now be using. 


is only 
Just clip this 
and mail. 


7/59 


The cost of the ‘International Encyclopedia’ 
$7.50 a copy. Why not try it for 10 days? 
ad, attach it to your business letterhead, 


Moore Publishing Company, Inc. 
Book Department 


8 West 38th Street. New York 18, N. Y. 





Please send | 





“L’ART de la PARFUMERIE par EXCELLENCE” 
And its Application to the industry 


DR. JEAN JACQUES MARTINAT 


PERFUMER-CHEMIST CONSULTANT 


Perfumes 
Cosmetics Creations of Highly Original Pertumes 
Toslet Articles Duplications of Most Difficult Fragrances 
Soaps Unique Kind of Professional Services. 
Flavors 
3 
Kindly Inquire 333 WEST 52ND STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


TEL. PLAZA 7-3861 








RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Cosmetic Formulation and Improvement 
Toxicology, skin-irritation studies, 
analyses and formulations, soap 
and syndet evaluations. Free book- 
let: “How to Develop Successful 
New Cosmetics.” 


FOSTER D. SNELL, 
29 West 15th St., 


SNELL INC. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


WAtkins 4-8800 





LEBERCO LABORATORIES 


ry Seuc1 Set 


irr vity Tests 
Toxicity and Safety Tests on 
Shampees—Cold Wave Lotions—Al! Cosmetics 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic Research 
Hormone Assays—Bacteriological Studies 

127 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 
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Handmade Glass Novelties + Miniature Glass Funnels 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK 
KENBURY GLASS WOR 
132 W. 14th Street New York 1l, N. Y. 
A. —_" es 
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Carl N. Andersen, PhD 
Censulting Chemist 


Cosmetics, Soaps and Synthetic Detergents 
OFFICE AND LABORATORY 
150 South Highland Avenue, Ossining, N.Y. 
Phones: Wilson 1-1550; Wilson 1-7959 








BIO-TOXICOLOGY DIVISION 


(John Davis Paul, M.D., Memorial Laboratories) 


Second Generation of Continuing Service 


TOXICITY & APPLIED RESEARCH STUDIES 
(animal and human) 
Prompt replies to inquiries 
Toxicity studies initiated within 48 hours of written authorization 


GUARANTEED VIRGIN TESTING STOCK 


(We maintain our own breeding farms) 


NORTH BROAD LABS. CHERRY HILL LABS. 
3112 North Broad St. 7703 Maple Ave 
Phila. 32, Pa. Merchantville 8, N. J. 
BAidwin 5-1776 NOrmandy 5-1776 
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Lieu Sealer , 
Aerosol Peyfume Dispenser 


“Mini-Mist” 
Refillable Container 


Holds 250 to 300 Metered Sprays 


Lipstick-size (27%%” long x 34” diam.) luxury container 
refilled by changing fragrance cartridge. 


Glamorous outer cases available in gold, silver & black 
finishes with a wide variety of opulent, machine-engraved patterns or 
in the elegant simplicity of smooth polished metal. 


Inner cartridge holds about 214 drams in a seamless > 
tube of aluminum or stainless steel topped by the Risdon patented 
metering valve and actuator. 


RISDON’S “Mini-Mist” is the only purse-size aerosol perfume package >** 
with all components manufactured and finished by one company. 


Metered Spray, Convenient Size and Corrosion-Proof features make > 
the RISDON “Mini-Mist” ideal for aerosol PHARMACEUTICALS, too. 


Write or phone for further information, samples and prices. 


THE RISDON MANUFACTURING CO, * Naugatuck, Conn. 


Quality Lipstick and Perfume Containers 
and Aerosol Valves 








